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PREFACE. 

IN  spite  of  the  great  part  which  the  Earl  of  Danby 
played  in  English  history,  no  serious  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  provide  an  adequate  account  of  his  life. 
Of  the  few  brief  biographies  which  have  appeared, 
some  are  out  of  date,  all  are  insufficient.  That  the 
present  work  can  hope  to  fill  the  place  so  long  vacant 
is  not  for  one  moment  suggested.  Its  defects  are 
almost  too  obvious  for  mention.  Like  most  prize 
essays,  it  has  been  produced  in  haste,  in  the  midst  of 
other  work.  The  restrictions  imposed  have  neces- 
sitated a  brevity  and  conciseness  more  admirable  in 
theory  than  satisfactory  in  practice.  Some  of  the 
most  promising  material  has  unfortunately  not  been 
accessible.  The  Danby  Papers  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Leeds  are  known  only  through 
the  catalogue  published  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  Of  the  volumes  of  Leeds  and  Godolphin 
Manuscripts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  only 
some  half-dozen  of  the  most  valuable  have  been 
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thoroughly  explored.  But  for  the  present,  pressure 
of  other  work  makes  it  impossible  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  the  expansion  of  this  essay,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  thought  best  to  publish  it  as  it 
stands,  with  the  hope  that  the  next  few  years  may 
provide  an  opportunity  of  developing  it  into  a  work 
not  so  entirely  unworthy  of  its  subject. 
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Chapter  I. 


Sir  Thomas  Osborne  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  Young  ambition's  ladder.' 1 

THE  public  career  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Baronet, 
of  Kiveton,  Yorkshire,  commences  with  his  return  at 
a  by-election  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  York 
City  on  January  16,  i665.2  He  was  then  over  thirty 
years  of  age,3  but  had  hitherto  spent  his  life,  partly 
abroad  in  France,  in  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures 
which  then  largely  constituted  a  young  man's  educa- 
tion, and  partly  in  retirement  at  home.4  Only  since 
the  Restoration  had  he  taken  any  share  in  the  man- 
agement even  of  local  affairs. 

By  birth  and  the  nature  of  his  early  life,  Sir 
Thomas  was  bound  to  the  Court  and  cavalier  party. 
His  father,  Vice- President  of  the  Council  of  the 
North,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Strafford's,  was 
actively  engaged  on  the  King's  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  under  the  hostile  government  had  part  of  his 
lands  sequestered  for  delinquency.6  He  himself  had 
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zealously  supported  the  Restoration,  and  thereafter, 
in  his  official  character  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  had  done  much  to  preserve 
peace  and  order  in  the  North.6 

But  the  official  Court  party  of  the  time  had  little 
attraction  for  him.  He  had  no  claim  on  Clarendon 
or  Charles  which  could  procure  for  him  the  advance- 
ment his  ambitious  nature  coveted.  Clarendon  was 
notoriously  hostile  to  young  men  of  energy  and 
ability  who  might  eventually  presume  to  dispute  his 
position.7  Moreover,  he  may  well  have  marked  the 
growing  insecurity  of  the  Chancellor's  tenure  of 
power,  and  questioned  the  ultimate  advantage  of  any 
advancement  secured  by  his  means.  Most  important 
of  all,  he  had  already  formed  that  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  which  was  to 
prove  the  most  significant  factor  in  his  early  political 
life,8  and  Buckingham  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  Clarendon's  enemies. 

It  was  thus  almost  inevitable  that  Sir  Thomas 
should  gravitate  towards  the  party  of  the  '  High 
Cavaliers,'  who  were  then  in  opposition.9  For  the 
young  statesman  opposition  is  the  regular  path  to 
power ;  but  in  this  case  no  serious  breach  of  prin- 
ciple was  involved.  The  '  High  Cavaliers '  were 
those  of  the  old  Court  party  who  had  been  alienated 
by  Clarendon's  moderating  policy,  and  refusal  or 
inability  to  recompense  the  services  and  sufferings  of 
the  followers  of  Charles  I.  To  this  party  Osborne 
might  fairly  consider  himself  to  belong,  and  this 
party  it  was  one  of  his  main  schemes  throughout  the 
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reign  of  Charles  II.  to  reunite,  and  secure  once  more 
in  support  of  the  crown. 

With  the  other  elements  of  the  motley  opposition 
to  Clarendon,  Osborne  had  little  sympathy,  and 
none  but  a  temporary  alliance.  He  favoured  neither 
the  Catholics  nor  the  Nonconformists,  the  friends  of 
religious,  nor  the  friends  of  civil  liberty.  Even  with 
Buckingham  his  connection  was  purely  personal, 
and  did  not  imply  embracing  the  cause  of  which  that 
unsteady  politician  was  pleased  to  consider  himself 
the  head.  In  Buckingham  he  saw,  not  the  leader  of 
the  dissenters,  the  guardian  of  the  oppressed,  the 
friend  of  the  unpaid  seamen,  but  the  personal 
favourite  of  the  King.  From  this  point  of  view  their 
alliance  was  natural  and  mutually  advantageous. 
Each  had  everything  the  other  lacked.  Buckingham 
had  wealth,  rank,  a  power  of  pleasing  the  King 
which  few  could  rival,  and  a  genius  to  which  Osborne 
could  never  aspire.  Osborne  had  real  ability,  untir- 
ing industry,  and  no  inconvenient  scruples  about 
subordinating  his  own  ideas  to  his  patron's  interests. 
Buckingham  swayed  the  Lords;  Osborne  repeated 
his  views  in  the  Commons.  EacK~p>robably  rather 
despised  the  other.  Buckingham  could  not  conceive 
that  any  danger  should  ever  arise  from  a  person  in 
such  humble  circumstances  as  Osborne,  who  could 
hope  to  secure  advancement  only  by  his  favour.10 
Osborne  felt  that  his  own  obvious  worth  could  not 
long  remain  hidden  behind  the  irregular  genius  of  his 
patron. 

The  fall  of  Clarendon  was  regarded  by  Osborne  as 
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an  absolutely  necessary  preliminary  to  his  own  rise ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  patron  he  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  ruin  of  the  Chancellor.11  To  Claren- 
don's policy  he  had  no  real  objection.  In  his  eyes 
the  Chancellor's  crime  was  his  unreadiness  to  share 
his  power  with  one  so  well  qualified  to  exercise  it  as 
himself.12  The  success  of  the  Opposition,  culminat- 
ing in  the  resignation,  and  then  in  the  flight  of 
Clarendon,  meant  for  him  the  prospect  of  accession 
to  office.  But  the  coalition  had  still  much  to  do ;  to 
protect  themselves  from  vengeance  by  weakening  the 
power  of  the  Chancellor's  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  to  gather  the  spoils  of  victory  by  expelling 
Clarendon's  friends  and  followers  from  their  places, 
and  obtaining  the  appointment  of  members  of  their 
own  body  in  their  stead.  In  the  attack  on  York, 
Osborne  took  no  part,  but  in  the  assault  on  Claren- 
don's followers  he  bore  his  full  share,  and  every 
success  of  the  Opposition  brought  its  reward  to  him. 
Already,  before  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  he  had  secured 
a  place  upon  the  commission  appointed  by  Charles 
to  examine  into  the  public  accounts,18  and  had  there 
distinguished  himself  by  his  attempts  to  ensure  the 
failure  of  the  commission,  and  the  consequent 
appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  committee  of 
inquiry.14  When  Ormonde  was  forced  to  submit  to 
an  examination  into  the  financial  affairs  of  Ireland, 
Osborne  was  one  of  the  commissioners  nominated.15 
The  suspension  of  Anglesey  from  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  their  respective  patrons, 
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Buckingham  and  Arlington,  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne 
and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  to  execute  the  office 
jointly  in  his  place.16  Even  when  success  had 
snapped  the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  former 
opponents  of  the  Court,  Sir  Thomas  still  contrived 
to  advance  himself  by  means  of  their  quarrels.  On 
the  dismissal  of  Coventry'  from  all  his  offices,  he 
obtained  his  place  as  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  held  it  until  Clifford  received  the  white  staff.17 
When  Buckingham  and  Arlington  finally  fell  out, 
Osborne  contrived  to  eject  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  and 
secure  for  himself  the  post  of  sole  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.18 

But  while  Sir  Thomas  thus  advanced  himself  by 
way  of  opposition,  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
bring  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  King  and  win  his 
friendship.  Buckingham  had  .early  introduced  him 
to  Court  and  presented  him  to  Charles;  and  his 
positive  and  energetic  nature  seems  soon  to  have 
recommended  him  to  the  King,  who  was  always 
favourable  to  anyone  who  would  relieve  him  of  the 
cares  of  business.19  Even  before  he  had  shown,  in 
the  assault  on  Clarendon,  how  dangerous  he  might 
be  in  opposition,  Charles  had  realized  his  worth,  and 
made  personal  efforts  to  gain  him  for  the  Court  party. 
But  against  the  flatteries  of  the  King,  so  successful 
with  less  determined  men,  Osborne's  clear  brain  and 
steadfast  purpose  made  him  proof.  To  desert  his 
own  party  for  that  of  the  Court  could  only  render 
him  contemptible  to  both.  So,  while  professing  the 
utmost  readiness  to  serve  the  King,  and  denying  all 
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ill  intentions  on  the  part  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
patron,  he  definitely  refused  to  abandon  his  friends.20 

The  fall  of  Clarendon  enabled  the  King  and 
Osborne  to  approach  each  other  with  less  reserve, 
and  several  minor  employments  testified  to  the  royal 
appreciation  of  Sir  Thomas's  ability.21  It  was,  how- 
ever, as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  that  Osborne  had  his 
best  chance  of  making  his  way  in  the  King's  favour. 
The  Navy  was  one  of  the  few  State  services  in  which 
Charles  was  really  interested,  and  Sir  Thomas  was 
frequently  in  attendance  on  the  King  in  his  visits  to 
the  fleet.22  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  when 
the  two  Navy  Treasurers  quarrelled,  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne  should  prove  sufficiently  strong  to  oust  his 
rival  and  secure  the  place  for  himself  alone. 

This  advancement  is  important,  however,  as 
Osborne's  first  step  towards  independence.  His 
patron,  Buckingham,  who  had  been  Charles's  chief 
Minister  since  the  fall  of  Clarendon,23  had  declined 
in  favour  as  the  King  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  policy  of  Catholicism,  apparent  in  the  Secret 
Treaty  of  Dover ;  and  Arlington  was  now  decidedly 
in  the  ascendant.  Osborne's  victory  over  Arlington's 
follower  was  due  to  the  King's  favour  and  his  own 
ability — those  two  friends  which  were  his  chief  sup- 
port throughout  his  career.24 

During  these  years  when  Sir  Thomas  was  slowly 
creeping  into  Charles's  good  graces,  he  was  careful  to 
abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  advancing  the  policy 
pursued  by  Buckingham  or  the  Court.  It  was  a 
policy  which  he  could  not  approve,  and  of  which  he 
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clearly  saw  the  danger  ;  but  his  representations  failed 
to  induce  his  patron  to  abandon  it,25  and  he  was 
therefore  content  to  devote  himself  to  the  adminis- 
trative details  of  his  office,  fully  aware  that  in  default 
of  the  attractive  personality  of  a  Buckingham,  the 
only  firm  basis  on  which  his  favour  with  Charles 
could  rest  was  his  ability  to  cope  with  administra- 
tion, and  manage  the  much  neglected  business  affairs 
of  the  Government. 

The  reforms  in  naval  matters  attempted  during 
the  period  of  the  joint  Treasurership,  the  causes  of 
so  much  trouble  and  ill-feeling,  were  probably  insti- 
gated by  Littleton  rather  than  by  Osborne,  and  were 
certainly  due  more  to  a  spirit  of  opposition  than  to 
any  desire  for  improvement.26  But  when  Sir  Thomas 
had  contrived  to  shake  himself  free  from  his  rival,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  introduce  business 
methods  instead  of  the  confusion  which  had  formerly 
prevailed.  Peculation  and  fraud  were  restrained. 
His  weekly  certificates  were  delivered  to  the  Board 
with  a  regularity  to  which  they  were  entirely  unac- 
customed, and  which  they  found  extremely  embarrass- 
ing. The  naval  arrears  were  gradually  paid  off,  on 
the  principle  of  paying  the  last  quarter  and  an  old 
quarter  together.  He  incurred  censure  by  trying  to 
keep  down  the  rate  of  interest  on  borrowings  for  the 
Navy,  instead  of  accepting  the  money  wherever,  and 
at  whatever  rate,  it  could  be  obtained.  His  trust 
was  faithfully  and  ably  discharged  '  to  the  satisfaction 
of  His  Majesty  and  to  the  great  content  of  the 
seamen.'27 
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By  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  this  office 
Osborne  gained  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York28 
and  increased  his  interest  with  the  King.  He  won 
admission  to  the  Council,29  and  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  peer  of  Scotland.30  Finally,  when  the 
office  of  I^prd  High  Treasurer  fell  vacant,  through 
the  refusal  of  Clifford  to  take  the  Test,  he  was  put 
forward  as  a  very  strong  candidate  for  the  place. 
The  Arlington  faction  had  no  one  of  equal  merit  to 
oppose  to  him,  and  pressed  vigorously  for  a  commis- 
sion, on  which  they  might  hope  to  be  adequately 
represented.  But  Osborne  was  steadily  supported 
by  Buckingham  ;  the  Duke  was  in  his  favour ; 
Clifford  had  appreciated  his  ability  while  he  was 
his  fellow-commissioner  on  the  Treasury,  and,  through 
the  mediation  of  Buckingham,  had  made  with  him 
one  of  those  bargains,  customary  at  the  time,  by 
which  the  retiring  Minister  received  compensation 
from  his  successor;31  the  King  was  also  inclined  to 
him.  On  June  19,  1673,  Clifford  laid  down  his  staff, 
and  it  was  forthwith  given  by  the  King  to  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne.32  His  years  of  effort  were  at 
length  successful,  and  the  greatest  official  post  in 
England  was  his. 
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Chapter  II. 

My  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of 
Danby. 

'  Judas  the  Pursebearer.' 1 

THE  last  half  of  the  year  1673  and  the  first  of  , 
1674  form  the  most  important  turning-point  in  Sir 
Thomas's  career.  During  these  twelve  months  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  State  as  Lord 
Treasurer;  he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
first  as  Lord  Latimer,2  then  as  Earl  of  Danby,3  and 
he  finally  shook  himself  free  from  his  dependence  on 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.!/ 

On  receiving  the  white  staff,  Danby  did  not 
immediately  become  the  chief  Minister  of  Charles. 
Indeed,  he  had  not  been  a  month  in  office  before 
a  rumour  spread  abroad  that  he  was  to  be  replaced 
by  Sir  William  Coventry  or  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.4 
Although  this  report  proved  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, between  him  and  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
still  intervened  the  superior  claims  of  Buckingham, 
his  own  patron,  and  Arlington,  his  chief  opponent. 
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But  Arlington,  by  his  support  of  the  Test  Act,  had 
alienated  the  Duke,  by  his  advocacy  of  the  French 
alliance  had  estranged  the  Prince,  and  was  now 
beginning  to  lose  the  support  of  the  King.  For  a 
time  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself;  but  though 
respected,  even  in  the  Commons,  he  had  no  such 
following  as  could  support  him  against  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  King,  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 
Duke,  and  the  strenuous  assaults  of  Buckingham 
and  the  Lord  Treasurer.  Before  the  year  was  out, 
the  three  latter  shared  the  chief  power  in  the  king- 
dom, and  Arlington  was  no  longer  a  prominent 
adviser  of  the  King.5 

To  such  a  low  ebb  had  Arlington's  favour  oppor- 
tunely fallen  when  fortune  provided  Danby  with  the 
chance  of  sweeping  from  his  path  that  other  obstacle, 
Buckingham.  That  their  relations  remained  friendly 
to  the  very  end  is  not  discreditable  to  Danby.  When 
he  was  in  the  same  House  as  Buckingham — a  peer 
like  him,  of  much  higher  official  rank,  appreciated 
by  the  King  on  his  own  merits,  and  freed  from  that 
poverty  which  had  provoked  the  ill-natured  com- 
ments of  Pepys6 — the  mutual  advantage  which  had 
been  the  former  basis  of  their  alliance  was  no  longer 
apparent;  the  advantage  was  all  on  the  side  of 
Buckingham.  Danby  was  not  the  man  to  remain 
in  dependence  any  longer  than  his  own  interests 
required ;  and  far  from  that  being  now  the  case,  he 
was  finding  that  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  set  up  as  a 
serious  statesman  his  connection  with  Buckingham 
was  a  decided  handicap.7 
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In  these  circumstances  it  must  have  seemed  a 
golden  opportunity  when  a  quarrel  between  Bucking- 
ham and  Portsmouth,  in  January,  1674,  involved  the 
former  in  a  loss  of  the  royal  favour,  which  was  con- 
verted into  actual  displeasure  by  what  the  Court 
regarded  as  his  slavish  submission  to  the  Commons, 
and  unseemly  reflections  on  the  King  and  Duke.8 
Buckingham  appealed  to  Danby  to  use  his  influence 
on  his  behalf,  but  when  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  the  'buffoones  and  ladys  of 
pleasure,' 9  with  whose  party  he  had  been  hitherto 
allied,  Danby  preferred  to  retain  the  favour  of  the 
harem  as  possessing  the  more  incalculable  influence, 
and  did  nothing  for  Buckingham.10  With  unseemly 
readiness  he  even  shared  in  the  spoils  of  his  patron's 
fall,  securing  for  himself  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  West  Riding  and  City  of  York,11  and  for  Lord 
Lindsey,  Buckingham's  place  in  the  bedchamber.12 
Probably  Danby,  like  most  men  who  have  ability 
without  genius,  knowing  well  and  despising  Bucking- 
ham's weaknesses,  failed  entirely  to  appreciate 
wherein  Buckingham  was  superior  to  himself,  and 
had  no  conception  what  a  dangerous  enemy  he  had 
made. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  fall  of  Buckingham 
rather  strengthened  him,  and  the  attack  on  Arlington 
went  on  apace.  Danby's  allies  were  now  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper,  and  with  their  support  he  carried  all  before 
him.13  On  September  17,  1674,  Arlington  was 
induced  to  sell  his  place  of  Secretary  of  State  to 
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Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  From  that  day  until  his 
impeachment  Danby  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
Minister  of  Charles. 

What  enabled  Danby  most  of  all  to  secure  the 
gradual  weakening  of  Arlington,  and  to  shake  him- 
self free  from  the  ruin  of  Buckingham's  fall,  was  the 
success  with  which  he  had  grappled  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Treasury.  His  appointment  had  been  made 
easier  by  the  assurance  of  his  friends  that  he  was 
the  only  man  who  could  cope  with  the  growing 
difficulties  of  that  office,  and  by  the  conviction  of  his 
enemies  that  these  difficulties  would  ruin  him,14  as 
the  King  had  said  they  would  ruin  Arlington.16 
Danby  was  not  the  man  to  grasp  at  shadows,  and 
the  fact  that  it  took  him  more  than  a  year  from  his 
appointment  as  Treasurer  to  rise  to  be  chief  minister 
of  the  King  was  due  to  the  efforts  he  was  making 
during  that  time  to  secure  the  ground  under  his  feet, 
and  to  render.his  efficiency  in  his  own  office  the  basis 
of  his  future  power.  Former  Treasurers  had  simply 
shirked  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  which  only 
increased  under  their  lack  of  management.18  The 
Stop  of  the  Exchequer  was  a  confession  of  national 
bankruptcy,17  and  ruined  the  already  shaken  credit  of 
the  Government.  But  with  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  his  office,  as  well  as  with  those  bequeathed  by 
his  incapable  predecessors,  Danby  energetically 
grappled.18  In  a  memorandum,  drawn  up  scarcely 
more  than  six  months  after  his  appointment,  he 
urges  strenuous  measures  upon  the  King.  His  main 
contention  is  not  merely  that  the  revenue  must  be 
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made  to  cover  the  expenditure — that  was  a  feat 
which  he  soon  performed — but  that  the  accumulated 
debt  must  gradually  be  paid  off,  if  possible  within 
the  space  of  the  next  three  years,  when  a  large  part 
of  the  revenue  would  cease.  His  scheme  embraces 
an  augmentation  of  the  receipts  by  careful  manage- 
ment, and  a  reduction  of  expenses  by  the  abolition 
of  needless  posts  and  pensions.  No  more  debts  are 
to  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  the  old  ones  are 
gradually  to  be  paid.  All  his  efforts  on  these  lines 
require  the  King's  firm  support  to  be  effectual.19 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  financial  schemes  Danby  was 
careless  of  the  enmity  he  aroused.  Already  by 
December,  1674 :  '  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  bold 
Treasurer  is  in  making  enemies,  depending  wholly 
on  his  credit  with  King.'  ™  But  his  measures  were 
eminently  successful.  By  skilful  manipulation  the 
revenue  was  increased  by  well  over  £  100,000.  Despite 
the  collapse  of  the  Government's  credit,  due  to  the 
Stop  of  the  Exchequer,  he  reduced  the  rate  of 
interest  on  all  but  small  loans  immediately  required 
to  8  per  cent.2*  The  army  and  navy  left  on  his 
hands  were  paid  off  in  money,  not  in  tickets,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £800,000.  Arrears  due  to  the 
dockyards,  in  old  tickets,  to  sick  and  wounded  men, 
and  to  the  household,  were  discharged  to  the  amount 
of  over  £300,000.  The  suspension  of  payment  of 
the  household,  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
for  one  year,  was  fully  satisfied  before  his  resignation, 
with  the  exception  of  his  own  salary  for  that  period.22 
Although  he  received  no  supplies  from  Parliament, 
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the  fleet  was  largely  increased,  interest  was  begun 
and  continued  on  the  banker's  debt,  and  finally,  on 
his  resignation,  over  £100,000  was  left  in  an  Ex- 
chequer, which,  according  to  the  report  of  his 
enemies,  contained  but  the  scanty  sum  of  twenty-two 
shillings  and  tenpence.23 

In  promoting  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land Danby  was  equally  active.  Part  of  his  object 
in  reorganizing  the  Government  finance  was  to  revive 
the  general  credit,  shattered  by  the  extravagances  of 
the  Cabal.  The  commercial  aspect  of  his  foreign 
policy  is  the  only  point  in  it  which  seems  to  have 
any  real  interest  for  him,  apart  from  its  influence  on 
home  affairs.24  7With  foreign  Powers  he  was  always 
ready  to  establish  commercial  treaties.  His  policy 
wasjmrely  protectionist;  but  it  was  national./  He 
aimed  at  "making  the  country  self-sufficing,  and 
directed  his  schemes  mainly  against  France.  Espe- 
cially he  pressed  at  the  committee  of  trade  and 
before  the  Council  for  a  prohibition  of  all  French 
wearing  apparel ;  and  when  this  was  not  obtained, 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  practical  exclusion  of  such 
goods  by  persuading  the  King  to  wear  articles  of 
home  manufacture,  and  by  inducing  the  English 
tradesmen  to  keep  their  fashions  more  up  to  date. 
The  silk  trade  alone,  he  calculated,  if  wrested  from 
France,  would  provide  work  for  forty  thousand  idle 
men,  who  would  otherwise  emigrate.  Modern  prob- 
lems were  even  then  sufficiently  prominent  to  tax  the 
intelligence  of  a  great  statesman.25 

But  the  increasing  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
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country,  the  consequent  rise  in  the  returns  to  taxa- 
tion, and  the  growing  ease  of  the  Court  with  regard 
to  money  matters,  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
Danby.  Those  '  sinews  of  monarchy '  on  which  he 
had  set  his  heart,  had  eluded  his  grasp.26  Through-  -\s~ 
out  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Danby's  main  object  was  < 
to  obtain  for  the  Court  such  a  revenue  as  would  free  .' 
it  from  what  he  regarded  as  its  humiliating  depen-" 
dence  on  Parliament.27  Beyond  this  he  never  really 
advanced,  because  this  object  he  never  secured ;  but 
it  is  questionable  if  he  had  any  clear  idea  of  what  he 
intended  to  aim  at,  once  this  essential  basis  of  an 
independent  policy  was  established.  Danby  was  not 
a  tyrant/  Neither,  in  fact,  was  the  King.  But  they 
both  hated  to  be  dependent,  to  be  liable  at  any 
moment  to  have  their  actions  scrutinized  and  ques- 
tioned by  *  four  hundred  country  gentlemen ' ;  and  the 
only  way  to  escape  from  this  disgraceful  subordina- 
tion was  by  obtaining  a  sufficient  revenue.  Financial 
necessity  is  the  basis  of  all  Danby's  policy.  It 
determines  his  attitude  to  foreign  affairs;  it  deter- 
mines his  attitude  to  the  Church ;  it  determines  his 
attitude  to  the  army.28  It  is  only  fair  to  Danby  to 
recognize  that  his  gathering  the  control  of  all  depart- 
ments of  State  into  his  own  hands  was  not  entirely 
due  to  his  love  of  power,  but  was  partly  occasioned 
by  his  conviction  that  all  other  considerations  must, 
at  least  temporarily,  give  way  to  financial  necessities. 
And  in  this  he  was  not  entirely  wrong,  for  money  ^ — 
was  the  centre  on  which  most  of  the  political 
questions  of  Charles's  reign  really  did  hinge.29 
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The  solution  of  the  financial  difficulty  which  found 
favour  with  the  King,  involving  as  it  did  the  receipt 
of  a  pension  from  Louis  XIV.,  was  utterly  distasteful 

Danby.  To  him  dependence  on  France  appeared  y 
infinitely  more  odious  and  uncertain  than  dependence 
yeven  on  Parliament.30  Accordingly,  to  Parliament  he 
turned  to  secure  the  revenues  he  desired,  and  organ- 
ized to  that  end  a  scheme  of  bribery  and  corruption 
which  earned  for  him  an  unenviable  notoriety.31 
Bribery  was  systematized  in  a  way  hitherto  un- 
known. Pensions  and  places  were  no  longer  granted 
without  thought,  but  were  carefully  bestowed  where 
they  might  buy  most  support.  Iji  cases  where  such 
sordid  offers  might  have  been  offensive,  an  interview 
with  the  King  was  arranged ;  and  Charles  had  always 
ready,  the  gracious  and  flattering  remark  which  bound 
the  recipient  to  him.32  But  Danby's  methods  were 
peculiarly  his  own.  Fearful  of  assisting  in  the  rise 
of  anyone  who  might  ultimately  rival  him  in  his 
influence  with  the  King,33  and  filled  with  a  business- 
like appreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  and  of  the 
equality  of  all  votes,  he  '  took  off,'  not  costly  leading 
men,  but  the  comparatively  inexpensive  rank  and 
file.  The  mistake  of  thus  economizing  was  amply 
proved  by  the  helplessness  of  Danby's  followers  in 
every  debate.34 

But  it  was  not  on  bribery  alone  that  Danby  relied. 
He  had  all  along  cherished  the  hope  of  reuniting  the 
old  cavalier  party  in  support  of  the  Crowi^5,^At^the 
Restoration  the  inexperience  of  its  leaders,' shut  out 
for  twenty  years  from  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
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and  the  wisely  conciliatory  policy  of  Clarendon 
towards  the  other  party,  had  deprived  it  of  the 
supremacy  which  it  considered  its  due,  and  fostered 
jealousy,  dissension,  and  weakness  in  its  ranks.36 
But  Danby  belonged  to  a  younger  generation,  who 
had  received  their  training  as  statesmen  since  1660, 
and  to  whom  many  of  the  older  quarrels  were 
meaningless.  Judicious  concessions,  he  thought, 
might  well  win  over  the  whole  party. 

It  was  with  this  object  that  Danby  brought  for- 
ward the  Non-Resisting  Test  Bill  in  the  spring 
session  of  i675.37  The  Anglicans  were  offered  com- 
plete political  supremacy,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  would  use  their  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
Crown.38  To  prepare  the  way  for  it  the  Bishops' 
advice  was  taken,  supported  by  Danby,  and  embodied 
in  a  series  of  edicts  enforcing  the  penal  laws.39 
Everything  was  done  to  revive  the  old  loyalist 
feeling.  A  brass  statue  of  Charles  I.  was  set  up  at 
Charing  Cross ;  *  the  old  King's  body  was  to  be 
taken  up  ...  and  to  be  reinterred  with  great  mag- 
nificence.'40 But  the  Bill  itself  fared  badly.  *  Never 
was  there  finer  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
nor  a  greater  struggle  for  liberty  than  upon  this 
occasion.'  The  debate  lasted  seventeen  days,  and 
was  accompanied  by  unprecedented  scenes.  The 
House  sat  often  till  midnight.  Danby's  hirelings 
were  helpless  before  the  attacks  of  Buckingham, 
Halifax,  and  Shaftesbury ;  and  *  when  they  could 
not  answer  what  was  said  against  them,  they  turned 
it  off  with  silly  jests  and  awkward  raillery.'  Yet  the 
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Bill  was  forced  through  the  Lords,  and  might  have 
passed  the  Commons  as  well  had  not  Shaftesbury, 
by  skilfully  fomenting  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
Houses,  made  a  prorogation  of  Parliament  absolutely 
necessary.41 

Danby  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he  had 
failed.  The  Opposition,  indeed,  had  made  no 
advance.  The  impeachment  levelled  against  him 
had  been  triumphantly  rejected.42  But  a  drawn 
^battle  was  of  no  use.  He  required  visible  signs  of 
success,  in  the  shape  of  grants  of  money,  in  order  to 
secure  the  King's  rejection  of  the  French  alliance 
and  his  own  retention  in  power  ;  and  of  these  grants 
of  money  there  appeared  little  prospect,/  The 
measure  which  had  been  intended  to  unite  the  Court 
party  had  served  rather  to  unite  its  opponents — 
Catholics,  Dissenters,  enemies  of  France,  friends  of 
civil  liberty.43  In  the  autumn  session  a  motion 
made  in  the  Lords  to  address  the  King  for  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  defeated  by  a  bare  majority  of  two 
votes.44 

Yet  Danby  persisted.  To  convince  the  King  of 
the  practicability  of  his  policy  of  repressive  Anglican- 
ism, he  caused  each  Bishop  to  make  a  return  of  the 
Catholics  and  Nonconformists  in  his  diocese,46  and 
the  numbers  were  such  as  to  suggest  that  little 
trouble  would  be  involved  in  their  suppression. 
When  the  Houses  assembled  on  February  15,  1677, 
the  mistake  of  the  Shaftesbury  faction  in  maintain- 
ing that  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  its  long  proro- 
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gation  put  the  game  for  the  moment  in  his  hands. 
An  unconditional  vote  of  £600,000  was  obtained,  and 
on  April  n  the  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  and  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords.  Charles  and  Danby  were 
delighted.  At  the  King's  request  the  huge  document, 
swollen  to  an  enormous  bulk  by  the  numerous  lists 
of  commissioners  contained  in  it,  was  opened  and 
unrolled,  and  stretched  from  the  throne  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  House.  Handing  his  stick,  which  he  said 
was  just  3  feet  long,  to  one  of  the  Lords,  the  King 
seized  the  white  staff  from  Danby,  and  joyfully 
ticked  off  the  yards  as  they  were  measured  along 
the  Bill.46 

But  the  session  which  had  begun  thus  well  ended 
in  a  bitter  quarrel  between  Charles  and  the  Parlia- 
ment over  their  attempt  to  dictate  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  foreign  alliances.47  The  growing 
strength  of  feeling  on  this  point,  and  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  concessions  he  had  already  made, 
urged  Danby  to  press  upon  Charles  the  necessity 
of  further  conciliating  Parliament  by  granting  what, 
they  desired.  Hitherto  Danby  had  left  this  subject 
alone,  partly  because  of  his  own  slight  knowledge  of, 
or  interest  in,  foreign  affairs,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
were  of  importance  in  home  politics,48  partly  because  \ 
this  was  a  province  which  the  King  deemed  peculi-) 
arly  his  own,  in  which  he  was  unready  to  be  influ- 
enced either  by  Ministers  or  Parliament,  But  once  \ 
Charles  had  recovered  from  his  first  annoyance  with 
the  Commons,  the  strong  attitude  which  they  had 
adopted  was  on  the  Treasurer's  side.  His  views 
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received  further  support  from  a  rumour  spread 
abroad  in  July  that  the  States  General,  in  despair, 
were  renewing  the  Treaty  of  1662  with  France. 
Such  alarm  was  caused  in  England  that  Hyde  was 
hurried  off  to  Nimeguen,  without  time  even  to  take 
his  baggage,  and  the  dangers  which  might  attend  the 
course  then  pursued  by  the  Government  were  fully 
demonstrated.49 

An  interesting  series  of  memoranda  preserved  in 
the  Leeds  and  Godolphin  papers,  and  belonging  to 
these  years,  clearly  display  Danby's  attitude,  and 
show  how  difficult  he  found  it,  even  by  repeated 
representations,  to  ensure  Charles's  steady  support  for 
his  policy.60  A  conspicuous  feature  is  the  way  in 
which  foreign  affairs  are  discussed  almost  solely  as 
they  may  affect  home  politics.  Apart  from  a  care 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  common 
to  King  and  Minister  alike,  and  probably  due  in  great 
measure  to  financial  motives,  their  concern  was  only 
for  the  position  of  affairs  at  home.y 
x  To  any  serious  employment  of  force  Danby  was 
fkmly  opposed.  Were  the  King  to  try  to  support 
his  authority  by  means  of  a  foreign  army,  or  even  to 
seek  armed  assistance  from  any  Catholic  country,  he 
clearly  saw  that  only  a  total  conquest  of  England 
could  maintain  him  on  his  throne.61  The  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  the  only  Protestant  country 
from  which  any  assistance  was  likely  to  be  procured, 
and  although  Orange  was  sounded  on  the  subject,62 
he  had  neither  time,  men,  money,  nor  probably 
inclination  to  have  anything  to  do  with  so  question- 
able an  undertaking. 
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To  maintain  the  King's  power  with  the  assistance 
of  an  army  raised  at  home  seemed  to  Danby  only 
one  degree  less  hopeless.  Reliable  officers  would  be 
difficult  to  procure.  The  men  certainly  could  not  be 
trusted  unless  they  were  well  and  regularly  paid,  and 
the  money  for  their  pay  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  method  of  forcing 
contributions  from  the  people.  In  any  case  a  large 
provision  of  ready  money  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  initial  effort ;  and  where  that  money  was  to  come 
from  Danby  failed  to  see. 

The  solution  put  forward  by  the  King  had  no 
attraction  for  him.  Dependence  on  France  was 
infinitely  more  precarious  and  degrading  than 
dependence  on  Parliament.  Assistance  from  France 
could  only  be  expected  so  long  as  the  war,  or  the 
prospect  of  war,  continued.53 

Accordingly  the  point  which  Danby  pressed  on  the 
King  at  every  opportunity  was  that  the  Court  must 
secure  the  support  of  the  Commons,  and  to  do  so 
must  take  up  a  definitely  hostile  attitude  to  France.54 
Further,  this  must  be  done  at  once,  or  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  combatants  might  induce  them  to  con- 
clude a  peace  in  which  England  would  have  little 
real  share,  and  which  would  leave  the  King  with  no 
claim  either  on  Louis,  the  allies,  or  his  own  people. 
Unless  he  could  speedily  procure  from  Parliament 
those  supplies  which  were  the  main  object  of  all  the 
intrigues  both  of  King  and  Minister,  Danby  felt  that 
his  own  policy  would  be  condemned  as  an  utter 
failure,  the  King's  policy  would  triumph,  and  he 
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himself  might  be  happy  if  his  tenure  of  power  was 
cut  short  merely  by  a  royal  dismissal  and  not  by  a 
Parliamentary  impeachment. 

j  His  scheme  in  outline  included  a  marriage  between 
Mary  and  William,  a  strict  alliance  with  the  States, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  against  France.  It  was 
little  more  than  an  extension  of  the  policy  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  as  that  policy  was  then  popularly 
understood.55  Danby  could  never  lay  claim  to  much 
originality,  and  even  the  idea  of  the  marriage  was 
not  new.  It  had  been  suggested  as  early  as  i67O.66 
In  1674  it  had  been  pressed  by  Arlington  in  a  last 
despairing  effort  to  maintain  his  credit  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Treasurer  ;  and  a  furious  struggle  was 
just  about  to  commence  between  them  for  the 
management  of  the  negotiations,  when  the  Prince's 
rejection  of  the  offer  put  an  end  to  it  for  the 
moment.67 

But  the  failure  of  the  Non-Resisting  Test  had  con- 

^vinced  Danby  of  the  necessity  of  some  concessions 
to  Parliament  in  foreign  affairs.  Although  he  did  not 
then  dare  to  put  his  views  before  the  King,  as  early 
as  the  summer  of  1676  he  and  the  Prince  were  in 
league,  through  the  medium  of  Temple,  to  secure 
the  marriage.68  But  not  till  May,  1677,  when  the 
attitude  of  the  Parliament  of  that  year  had  both 
ensured  that  his  representations  should  fall  upon 
more  willing  ears,  and  rendered  those  representations 
more  immediately  necessary,  did  he  bring  forward 
the  marriage  as  part  of  his  scheme  for  conciliating 
Parliament  by  hostility  to  France.  No  better  pledge 
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of  a  Protestant  and  anti-French  policy  could  have 
been  devised.  It  could  not  be  a  temporary  measure, 
as  an  alliance  might  well  have  been,  but  must  have 
lasting  effects ;  and  no  doubt  Danby  found  his  own 
as  well  as  the  people's  interest  in  the  prospect  which 
it  offered  of  a  Protestant  successor  to  James,  if  James 
should  survive  Charles. 

For  a  time  Danby  was  completely  successful. 
William  demanded  that  the  marriage  should  come 
before  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  lest  the  con- 
federates should  believe  he  had  betrayed  them  for 
his  own  advantage.  Danby  supported  his  request, 
and  the  marriage  was  accordingly  celebrated  on 
November  4-59  A  project  of  peace  was  drawn  up  in 
consultation,  and  when  the  King  of  France  emphatic- 
ally rejected  the  terms,  Parliament  was  summoned 
for  January  15,  forces  were  got  ready  to  send  to 
Flanders,  and  negotiations  were  begun  for  a  formal 
treaty  with  Holland.60  But  beyond  that  he  never 
advanced.  The  States  were  utterly  wearied  of  the 
war,  and  a  few  brilliant  military  successes  on  the 
part  of  Louis,  coupled  with  a  little  judicious  bribery 
among  William's  opponents  of  the  Republican  party, 
already  alarmed  by  the  connection  he  had  formed 
with  the  English  Royal  Family,  induced  the  burghers 
to  make  difficulties  about  the  treaties  with  England,61 
and  finally,  despite  William's  most  strenuous  efforts, 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  France.  The 
Spaniards,  with  incredible  imbecility,  put  every 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  transportation  of  English 
troops  into  Flanders,  and  in  the  end  very  few  were 
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sent.62  Parliament  grew  suspicious,  owing  to 
frequent  prorogations  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  Dutch  treaties  were  not  yet  ready  to  be  shown 

,  to  them.  Abandoning  his  usual  policy,  Louis 
assiduously  bribed  its  members  to  oppose  the  Court, 
and  induced  them  to  attach  impossible  conditions  to 

/  grants  of  supply.63  Charles,  to  his  alarm,  found  that 
instead  of  Parliament  providing  him  with  a  revenue 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  war  and  put  him  at  ease  for 
the  rest  of  the  reign,  he  was  being  led  on  into  an 
expensive  undertaking  with  no  prospect  of  any 
adequate  supplies  whatever.64  As  a  result  he 
abandoned  Danby's  policy,  and  returned  to  the 
French  alliance.65 

Danby's  failure  was  not  due  to  lack  of  support 
from  the  King,  for  Charles,  however  much  he  may 
have  doubted  of  their  success,  gave  Danby's  schemes 
a  fair  trial.  It  was  due  to  Danby's  own  inability  to 
recognize  the  alteration  in  circumstances  caused 
since  Clarendon's  time  by  the  suspected  Catholicism 
of  the  King,  and  the  acknowledged  Catholicism  of 

i/the  heir  presumptive.  No  Parliament  was  likely  to 
acquiesce  in  measures  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  when  the  Crown  might  at  any  moment  fall 
to  a  Catholic.  Danby's  solitary  and  ineffective 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  question  in  the  Parliament 
of  1677  shows  how  inadequately  he  understood  the 
difficulty.  His  measures  in  favour  of  the  Monarchy 
came  too  late.  Had  he  succeeded  immediately  upon 
Clarendon,  he  might  have  carried  all  his  points.  But 
the  rule  of  the  Cabal  had  seen  the  increase  of  all  the 
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forces  hostile  to  Danby's  scheme  of  an  Anglican 
autocracy.  Dissenters  and  Catholics  had  flourished 
under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The  latter  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  friends  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  roused  into  action  by  such  a  bold 
extension  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  By-elections 
had  slowly  been  altering  the  complexion  of  Parlia- 
ment in  a  way  hostile  to  the  Court.  Worst  of 
the  Anglicans  themselves/who  were  still  the  stronger 
party,  had  become  filled  with  suspicion  that  the 
Royal  Family  itself  was  infected  with  Catholicism, 
and  even  their  support  could  not  be  relied  upon. 
Danby's  policy  had  many  bitter  enemies,  but  very 
few  sure  friends. 

Accustomed,  too,  as  he  was,  to  consider  foreign 
politics  as  subsidiary  or  even  auxiliary  to  home 
affairs,  Danby  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of  his 
projects  to  other  nations,  or  the  part  which  Louis 
might  play  in  the  internal  affairs  of  England  if  Eng- 
land turned  against  him.  So  long  as  the  Court  was 
on  his  side,  Louis  supported  the  King,  but  when, 
under  Danby's  influence,  its  policy  was  reversed,  he 
united  with  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Government,  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  failure  of  Danby's  measures,  and,  in 
the  end,  the  Treasurer's  own  fall.  Danby's  complete 
failure  to  anticipate  this  move  on  the  part  of  Louis 
goes  far  to  substantiate  Burnet's  assertion  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  foreign  affairs.66 

While  his  schemes  were  thus  being  tried  and  found 
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wanting,  however,  Danby  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
entangled  in  a  series  of  negotiations  which  involved 
not  merely  failure  but  ruin.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  far  as  the  money  intrigues  with  France  are 
concerned,  Danby  was  deceived  in  Charles.  His 
idea  was  *  to  draw  his  master  to  his  kingdom's 
interest '  67  by  acquiescing  for  a  time  in  a  policy 
begun  long  before  his  rise  to  power.  Bribery  with 
Danby  was  almost  a  mania.  As  he  had  tried  to  buy 
the  support  of  Parliament  by  offering  them  such  a 
policy  as  they  desired  in  foreign  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  so  he  would  purchase  the  King's  support  for 
his  own  scheme  of  foreign  relations  by  acquiescing 
in  the  scheme  preferred  by  the  King,  confident  that 
his  own  policy  would  soon  prevail. 

Even  Danby  seems  never  to  have  penetrated  fully 
behind  the  mask  of  good-natured  indolence  which 
Charles  habitually  wore,  and  to  have  realized  that 
the  King  was  not  a  man  to  be  led  in  this  way. 
What  Danby  regarded  as  a  very  embarrassing  series 
of  negotiations,  in  which  he  had  to  humour  the  King, 
Charles  considered  as  his  last  support  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  other  schemes  which  he  was  almost 
sure  would  not  succeed.  Events  proved  Charles  in 
the  right :  Danby's  schemes  did  fail,  and  it  was  the 
King's  policy  which  prevailed  in  the  long  run. 

But  if  Danby  was  deceived  in  Charles,  he,  and  to 
a  large  extent  Charles  himself  as  well,  were  utterly 
duped  by  Montagu.  The  sole  object  of  that  shame- 
less intriguer  was  to  secure  a  high  post  under  the 
Government,  preferably  that  of  Secretary  of  State. 
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He  had  formerly  been  a  foe  to  Danby,  a  follower  of 
Arlington,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Buckingham.68  But 
once  the  Treasurer  had  definitely  proved  himself 
stronger  than  his  former  leader,  he  readily  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  him.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Montagu  did  not  intend  primarily  to  secure  his 
advancement  from  Danby's  gratitude,69  although  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  similar  feeling  on  his  part  would 
have  kept  him  from  trying  to  drive  Danby  out  of  the 
Ministry  once  he  himself  had  gained  admission.70 
He  intended  to  obtain  from  France  supplies  of 
money,  the  commodity  which  the  Treasurer  desired 
most  of  all,  and  expected  advancement  in  return. 
But  he  took  every  precaution  to  ensure  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  he  himself  might  not  suffer,  and  that, 
should  the  Treasurer  prove  unready  to  help  him,  he 
might  be  able  to  force  his  hand. 

He  first  laid  his  scheme  before  the  Treasurer  in 
April,  1677 ' n  but  the  time  was  inopportune,  owing 
to  the  friendly  attitude  of  Parliament  at  that  moment. 
Accordingly,  he  waited  till  June,  after  the  Parliament 
had  been  adjourned,  and  then  put  his  project  before 
the  King,  requesting  him,  in  carefully  veiled  language, 
that  the  negotiation  might  be  carried  on  through  the 
Earl  of  Danby.72  This  is  the  point  on  which  he 
insists  throughout  the  correspondence.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  services  would  obviously  be  done  to 
Danby  personally,  and  Danby  he  regarded  as  the 
Minister  most  capable  of  obtaining  for  him  his 
promotion.  If  anything  went  wrong,  Danby,  as  his 
superior,  a  man  already  hated  by  a  large  part  of  the 
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Parliament,  would  have  to  bear  the  blame,  and  he 
might  expect  to  escape.  Further,  if  Danby  refused 
to  recognize  his  claims,  he  could  always  exert  an 
influence  over  him  by  threatening  to  disclose  to 
Parliament  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  discreditable 
transactions. 

In  entangling  Danby  in  these  negotiations,  Mon- 
tagu betrayed  singular  dexterity.  Danby  had  always 
regarded  the  King's  intrigues  with  France  with 
extreme  disfavour,  and  had  refused,  except  under 
the  utmost  pressure,  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.73  In  Montagu's  letters,  accordingly,  the  trans- 
action was  represented  in  the  light  which  might  find 
most  favour  with  the  haughty  Treasurer,  not  as  a 
pension  from  France  to  a  dependant,  but  as  a  sum 
extorted  from  the  fears  of  Louis  for  the  benevolent 
neutrality  of  England.  With  diabolical  ingenuity  he 
even  adopted  Danby's  own  phrases,  and  represented 
him  as  taking  the  ascendant  over  France,  '  which  is 
next  to  what  you  have  a  mind  to  do,  that  is  to 
cudgell  them  into  a  better  behaviour,  and  more 
respect  towards  our  master.'74 

This  was  the  attitude  of  Danby  and  Montagu  all 
through  the  double  series  of  negotiations  of  1677  and 
1678,  till  what  Montagu  had  feared  occurred.  Danby 
might  suffer  himself  to  countenance  the  intrigues 
with  France,  but  he  would  not  appoint  as  Secretary 
of  State  one  whose  policy  was  so  opposed  to  his  own 
as  the  promoter  of  those  intrigues.  The  office  of 
Secretary  was  reserved  for  Temple,  Danby's  chief 
adviser  in  foreign  affairs,75  and  Montagu's  hints  on 
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the  subject  were  ignored.  By  the  middle  of  June, 
Montagu  had  been  definitely  assured  that  Danby 
could  not,  or  would  not,  abandon  Temple,  and, 
though  he  continued  the  most  friendly  professions, 
was  no  doubt  already  laying  his  plans.76 

The  crisis  came  at  the  end  of  that  month,  when 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  complained  to  Charles  of 
Montagu's  disgraceful  conduct  to  her.77  The  ambas- 
sador, without  waiting  for  permission,  hurried  home 
to  defend  himself,78  and  finding  his  favour  gone, 
appealed  to  Danby  to  save  him  from  expulsion  from 
the  Council.79  Danby  prevailed  with  the  King  to 
grant  him  a  private  interview,80  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  made  any  effort  in  his 
favour,81  and  from  that  moment  Montagu's  thoughts 
were  bent  on  the  recovery  of  his  position  and  the 
wreaking  of  his  vengeance.  He  could  do  nothing, 
however,  till  Parliament  met ;  he  dare  do  nothing 
until  he  had  himself,  with  much  difficulty,  secured 
a  place  as  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.82 
During  the  half-year  that  elapsed  before  his  attack, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Montagu  made  efforts  to 
force  the  Treasurer  to  relent;83  but  Danby  was  not 
the  man  to  be  influenced  in  that  way.  Moreover,  he 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  Parliament 
would  listen  when  he  brought  forward  his  proofs  that 
Montagu  was  more  involved  than  himself,  and  that 
therefore  Montagu  dare  not  accuse  him.84  Only  by 
November  did  Danby  take  alarm,  and  make  every 
effort  to  secure  evidence  against  Montagu  which 
might  enable  him  to  strike  the  first  blow.85  A  report 
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obtained  from  the  Swedish  ambassador  Olivencrantz, 
through  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  of  conferences  held  by 
Montagu  with  the  Papal  nuncio  in  Paris  was  eagerly 
followed  up,86  and  served  as  an  excuse  to  issue  an 
order  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers.87  But  Montagu 
had  put  the  most  incriminating  documents  in  safe 
custody ;  two  of  them  were  now  read  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Danby's  impeachment  was  imme- 
diately voted. 

Danby  is  generally  represented   as   having   been 
struck  down   in   the   height   of   his   power  by  this 
impeachment  ;    but   in   reality   his   fall   had   begun 
some  time  before.     Danby's  position  depended  en^ 
tirely  on  his  success.     Although  all  through  his  life  I 
his  policy  was  such  as  would  commend  itself  to  al 
large  body  of  Englishmen,  he  never  was  the  head]  a^ 
of  a  strong  party.     He  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unable  to  inspire  men  with  any  trust  in,  or  enthu- 
siasm for,  himself.     As  a  result  he  had  nothing  to  \ 
fall  back  upon  if  he  failed.     The  King  would  not^ 
support  an  unsuccessful  Minister  ;  his  own  hirelings 
would  not  cling  to  a  paymaster  who  might  at  any 
moment  prove  unable  to  provide  their  due  reward. 
And  during  the  last  twelve  months  it  had  become 
increasingly   clear    that    Danby   had    failed.      The 
harem   was   the    first    to    fall    away.      Portsmouth 
objected  to  the  alliance  with  the  States,  and  Danby 
was  finding  himself  scarcely  able  to  satisfy  her  con- 
tinual demands  for  money.88    As  early  as  September, 
1677,  Nelly  had   been   alienated   by  his  refusal  to 
make  her  a  Countess,  and  had  joined  forces  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  now  exerting  himself 
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to  recover  the  favour  of  Charles  with  the  deliberate 
object  of  using  his  power  to  strike  at  the  Treasurer.89 
At  entertainments  in  her  house  the  mannerisms  of 
Lady  Danby  were  mimicked,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  King.90  Events  began  to  bear  an  ominous  resem- 
blance to  those  which  had  preceded  the  fall  of 
Clarendon.91  By  February,  1678,  the  Bishop  of 
London  '  looked  on  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  a  lost 
man.'92  Danby's  main  support  during  his  last  year 
of  power  was  the  Duke  of  York,  not  the  King.93 

From  this  time  on  troubles  gathered  fast  upon 
him.  In  March,  Buckingham  *  did  not  doubt  of  ruin- 
ing him  and  being  better  with  the  King  than  ever,' 
reckoning  that  he  had  '  the  greatest  part  of  the  Court 
for  him,'  and  having  '  a  promise  of  being  very  soon 
again  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.'  He  refused 
the  King's  offer  to  reconcile  them,  and,  instead, 
leagued  with  Barillon  to  ruin  Danby.94  The  attack 
on  the  Treasurer  was  meditated  as  early  as  the 
spring.96  In  July  the  total  failure  of  Danby's  foreign 
policy  was  marked  by  the  conclusion  of  a  separate 
peace  between  France  and  the  States.  In  the  same 
month  the  return  of  Montagu  foretold  the  bursting 
of  the  cloud  which  was  gradually  gathering. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  Danby, 
when  the  very  next  month  seemed,  to  his  overwrought 
brain,  to  offer  a  means  of  meeting  them,  and  even  of 
gaining  all  those  objects  which  he  had  formerly  failed 
to  secure.96  An  abortive  Popish  -plot  seemed  to 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  a  war  with  France,  or 
of  that  mild  insurrection  for  which  he  had  formerly 
wished,97  without  any  of  the  attendant  expense  or 
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risk.  It  would  rally  Parliament  round  the  King,  the 
object  of  the  vile  intrigue ;  it  might  induce  them  to 
grant  supplies,  possibly  to  maintain  an  army ;  above 
all,  it  would  turn  attention  away  from  himself  and 
busy  Parliament  with  other  affairs.  Danby's  intelli- 
gence seems  to  have  weakened  under  the  strain  of 
his  difficulties.  He  failed  to  see  that  Parliament 
would  not  rally  round  the  throne  so  long  as  the  Royal 
Family  was  itself  suspected  of  Catholicism  ;  that  the 
first  sufferer  by  a  discovery  of  the  plot  would  be  the 
Duke  of  York,  his  own  chief  supporter ;  and  that  if 
any  attack  was  made  upon  himself,  the  fury  roused 
by  the  plot  would  only  make  it  the  more  bitter.  With 
incredible  folly,  instead  of  trying  to  obtain  evidence 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  plot  before  it  was  made 
public,  he  pressed  to  have  it  put  before  the  Council, 
and  then  having,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  gained  that  point,  demanded  that  it  should  be 
laid  before  Parliament.  No  doubt  he  imagined  that 
he  could  keep  control  of  the  plot,  and  use  it  to  his 
own  advantage ;  but  the  plot  was  fashioned  to  be  a 
weapon  for  his  opponents,  and  Shaftesbury  was  a 
more  astute  diplomatist  than  he.  The  plot  was 
turned  against  him,  and  served  to  give  extraordinary 
vehemence  to  the  attack  upon  him  originated  by 
Montagu.98  A  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  of  no 
avail,  for  the  new  Parliament  of  1679  proved  as  bad 
as  the  old,  *  resolved  to  venture  a  hundred  dissolu- 
tions rather  than  not  ruin  my  Lord  Treasurer,' "  and 
on  Lady  Day  of  that  year  the  white  staff  of  the 
Treasurer  was  surrendered  to  the  King. 
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Chapter  III. 

The  Marquis  of  Danby. 

•  Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen.'  1 

ALTHOUGH  Danby's  loss  of  office  is  taken  as  marking 
another  of  the  many  turning-points  in  his  eventful 
career,  it  is,  in  reality,  not  from  his  resignation,  nor 
from  his  impeachment,  nor  from  the  return  of  Buck- 
ingham to  favour,  that  his  fall  may  best  be  dated, 
but  from  the  discovery  of  the  Popish  plot.  All  other 
difficulties  might  have  been  surmounted.  Danby 
was  undoubtedly  somewhat  discredited  by  the  failure 
of  his  schemes ;  but  he  was  still  much  the  ablest 
man  of  the  King's  party,  and  he  had  not  yet  forfeited 
the  Royal  favour.  He  had  merely  to  accept  the 
King's  policy,  after  his  own  had  proved  ineffective, 
and  his  position  might  well  have  remained  unassail- 
able. But  the  Popish  plot  introduced  an  element 
with  which  he  was  quite  incapable  of  dealing.  His 
harder  and  keener  intellect  failed  entirely  to  compre- 
hend the  fury  and  terror  with  which  the  multitude 
were  filled.  He  wished  to  reasea-wlth  them.  He 
could  not  see  that  they  were  not  open  to  reason.2 
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For  more  than  three  years,  since  the  Test  of  1675, 
Danby  had  waged  a  steady  contest  against  Shaftes- 
bury  with  almost  equal  forces.  The  Popish  plot 
deprived  him  of  the  leadership  of  the  Court  party 
because  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  it,  and  the  only 
man  on  the  King's  side  who  could  lead  so  forlorn  a 
hope,  Charles  himself,  took  his  place. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  many  difficult  problems 
in  Danby's  career  from  his  fall  to  the  death  of 
Charles.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  plot  he  became 
but  a  pawn  in  the  game,  and  the  game  was  played 
between  the  King  and  Shaftesbury.  Had  Charles 
ever  any  such  sense  of  gratitude  as  might  have 
induced  him  to  treat  Danby  with  any  more  considera- 
tion than  is  usually  shown  to  a  pawn,  it  had  probably 
been  killed  by  the  undue  regard  which  the  Earl  had 
shown  in  the  last  few  months  for  his  own  safety. 
The  explanation  of  Danby's  actions  is  that  they  are 
performed  at  the  order  of  Charles,  and  Charles's  orders 
are  determined  by  wider  considerations  than  Danby's 
interests. 

The  King's  policy  consisted  simply  in  turning 
against  Shaftesbury  the  weapons  which  Shaftesbury 
himself,  when  the  weaker  party,  had  so  long  and  so 
ably  wielded.  His  object  was  to  gain  time,  while 
preventing  the  supporters  of  the  plot  from  doing  any 
serious  injury,  either  to  the  Catholic  cause  or  to  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  by  an  attack  on  the  Duke  of 
York.  Time,  he  was  sure,  would  restore  the  nation 
to  its  senses,  and  rally  it  round  the  throne. 

In  pursuing  this  object  no  other  means  was  so 
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valuable  to  him  as  the  hatred  of  the  Earl  of  Danby 
manifested  by  a  certain  section  of  the  Commons. 
Danby's  enemies  were  not  the  same  as  the  enemies 
of  the  five  Popish  Lords,  or  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
By  keeping  the  various  objects  of  attack  all  equally  4 
prominent,  the  King  hoped  that  the  enemy  would  be 
divided  and  none  might  suffer.3  If  any  must  suffer, 
he  was  quite  content  it  should  be  Danby. 

The  Earl,  accordingly,  who  possessed,  as  things 
then  stood,  decidedly  the  strongest  case,  was  pur- 
posely thrust  forward.  To  draw  attention  to  him 
he  was  granted  a  pension,  and  a  warrant  for  a 
marquisate.4  The  King  even  brandished  the  higher  j 
title  before  Parliament,  as  one  might  wave  a  red  rag  | 
in  the  face  of  a  bull.5  Every  effort  was  made  to 
render  Danby's  trial  as  long  and  inconclusive  as 
possible.  A  pardon  was  granted  him,  under  some- 
what dubious  form,6  and  this,  by  the  King's  com- 
mand, he  had  to  plead.7  When  the  Lords  finally 
ordered  Danby's  commitment,  the  King  sent  warning 
to  the  Earl  and  ordered  him  to  absent  himself.8 
Charles  did  not  intend  the  Bill  of  Banishment  to 
pass,  for  that  would  have  put  Danby  out  of  the  way, 
but  when  the  Attainder  had  reached  its  final  stages, 
Danby  was  allowed  to  return,  and  the  impeachment 
had  still  to  begin  at  the  beginning.9 

Danby's  case,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  specially  full  of  constitutional  difficulties 
involving  long  discussions,  and  of  these  every  advan- 
tage was  taken.  The  question  of  his  commitment, 
the  nature  of  the  accusations,  the  validity  of  the 
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pardon,  the  power  of  the  Bishops  to  vote  on  pre- 
liminary questions,  and  especially  on  this  pardon — 
these,  and  similar  points,  were  discussed  at  great 
length,  and  involved  the  two  Houses  in  various  con- 
tests which  the  King  did  his  utmost  to  foment.10 
The  mere  question  which  trial  should  come  first  was 
a  source  of  endless  conflict. 

The  King's  policy  was  never  properly  understood 
by  his  Minister.  Danby  had  a  strong  objection  to 
being  a  pawn  in  any  game,  but  especially  in  a  game 
where  the  pawns  fared  so  ill  as  in  this.  So  con- 
vinced was  he  of  the  righteousness  of  his  own  conduct 
that  he  would  have  resisted  to  the  bitter  end.11  Yet 
whether  he  was  influenced  by  his  reverence  for 
monarchy,  or  by  some  dim  perception  that  Charles's 
policy  was  really  the  best,  even  for  himself,  he 
followed  his  directions  steadily,  if  reluctantly,  and 
T)  only  occasionally  rose  in  revolt.12  One  of  the  causes 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  was 
Charles's  fear  that  Danby,  to  save  himself,  might 
make  public  too  many  of  the  Court  secrets,  or  even 
demand  the  production  of  the  King's  papers  in  his 
own  defence.13  The  Earl  was  especially  bitter 
against  the  Bill  of  Banishment,  and  besought  the 
King  for  permission  to  stand  his  trial  instead.  Yet 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  professing  his 
readiness  to  obey  the  King,  even  in  this,  if  a  positive 
command  was  laid  upon  him,  he  was  instructing  his 
son  Latimer  to  direct  his  friends  to  oppose  the  Bill 
of  Banishment  and  vote  for  the  Bill  of  Attainder, 
because  he  was  confident  the  King  would  never  con- 
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sent  to  the  latter.14  The  Duke  of  York  he  would 
willingly  have  betrayed  for  his  own  ends,  and  he 
even  considered  the  possibility  of  laying  everything 
he  knew  before  Parliament  in  return  for  his  own 
safety.15  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Danby's  defence  was 
managed  by  Charles.  It  left  him  uncondemned,  but 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

Danby's  prolonged  imprisonment  is  almost  as 
great  a  problem  as  are  the  events  of  his  impeach- 
ment. He  himself  steadily  ascribed  it  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  In  reality  it  was 
probably  due  to  very  mixed  motives  on  the  part  of 
the  King.  Charles  was  never  very  careful  of  other 
people's  interests,  and  Danby  had  forfeited  his  regard 
by  his  conduct  in  connection  with  the  Popish  plot.16 
Were  the  Earl  released,  he  dare  not  employ  him,  so 
his  release  would  be  of  little  value.  Moreover,  he 
had  adopted  a  policy  of  which  Danby  would  never 
have  approved,  though  no  doubt  he  might,  as  before, 
have  acquiesced  in  it.  Were  he  to  call  a  Parliament 
again,  Danby  might  once  more  be  necessary  to  turn 
off  the  attack  from  the  Catholics  and  the  heir  to  the 
Crown.  In  any  case,  Danby's  enlargement  would  be 
a  precedent  for  that  of  the  Popish  Lords,  and  these 
the  King  did  not  yet  dare  to  release.17  Danby's 
supporter,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  quite  out  of 
favour;18  the  Duke  of  York  was  his  enemy ;w  the 
whole  French  interest  was  against  him  ;20  Halifax 
for  some  time  was  jealous  of  him,  and  only  later  did 
they  approach  each  other  ;21  Rochester  and  those  of 
the  other  party  were  fearful  of  a  union  between  him 
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and  Halifax,  a  reversal  of  their  policy,  and  a  loss  of 
their  power.22  To  such  causes  as  these  was  due 
Danby's  five  years'  imprisonment. 

His  life  in  confinement  was  not  a  hard  one.  He 
kept  such  late  hours  entertaining  friends  to  supper 
that  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  constrained  to 
complain  to  the  Council  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in 
keeping  a  proper  watch  over  him.  A  promise  of 
amendment  in  the  matter  of  his  bedtime  was  the 
more  readily  obtained  inasmuch  as  Danby  was  find- 
ing his  hospitality  decidedly  expensive.23  But  his 
health,  always  bad,  suffered  severely  from  his 
imprisonment.24  The  heat  of  summer  proved  op- 
pressive, and  compelled  him  to  remove  to  less  com- 
fortable quarters,25  and  although  his  family  had  free 
access  to  him,  when  his  wife  was  dangerously  ill  he 
was  refused  permission  to  visit  her,  even  under  guard.26 
His  restless  spirit  fretted  at  its  inactivity,  and  the 
patience  which  all  his  visitors  noted27  was  only  a 
mask,  covering  a  burning  desire  to  recover  his  free- 
dom and  his  lost  position.  Every  method  which  he 
could  devise  to  obtain  his  enlargement  was  diligently 
employed,  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,28  petitions  to 
the  King,29  addresses  to  Parliament  ;30  until  at  last 
his  indefatigable  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  tardy 
release.31 

Immediately  he  began  to  endeavour  to  recover 
something  of  his  old  power.  He  had  not  been  out 
of  the  Tower  a  fortnight  when  he  joined  with  '  divers 
other  lords '  in  an  offer  to  farm  the  whole  revenue 
'  at  a  great  rent,  and  half  a  million  advanced.532  His 
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tacit  alliance  with  Halifax  seemed  to  offer  him  a 
chance  of  restoration  to  office,33  but  it  was  upon 
one  point  that  everything  turned.  Before  Danby's 
resignation,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
office  and  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  services,  the 
King  had  prepared  a  warrant,  granting  him  the  title 
of  Marquis,  and  this  warrant  had  passed  all  the 
offices  but  the  great  seal.34  This  title,  partly  because 
of  the  rank  it  conferred,  partly  as  a  recognition  of 
past  services  and  a  tacit  promise  of  future  employ- 
ment, it  was  Danby's  immediate  object  to  obtain. 
His  steady  pursuit  of  it  lends  a  certain  unity  to  the 
period  of  his  fall.  He  demanded  it  of  everyone  to 
whom  he  offered  his  allegiance.  Under  a  king  who 
would  not  grant  it  he  had  no  hope  of  that  restoration 
to  power  which  was  probably  his  real  desire. 

He  had  already  petitioned  the  King  to  carry 
through  the  grant  of  the  title  while  he  was  in  the 
Tower,  but  Charles  refused  to  do  so  until  he  was 
released.35  As  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he 
petitioned  the  King  again,36  only  to  be  met  with  the 
objection  that  he  was  still  under  bail.37  This  refusal 
Danby  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth ; 38  but  the  truth  no  doubt  is  that  the 
grant  had  served  its  purpose,  and  Charles  had  no 
desire  to  waste  titles  on  a  servant  whose  days,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  were  past,  or  to  annoy  people 
unnecessarily  by  favouring  such  an  object  of  hatred 
as  Danby.  The  refusal,  however,  showed  that  the 
King  had  no  intention  of  restoring  him  to  power. 
'  The  King  is,  just  as  formerly,  very  kind  in  words, 
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but  nothing  more,  and  the  Duke  very  civil  in  appear- 
ance.' 39  '  The  Earl  of  Danby  is  retired  to  Wimble- 
don, not  being  able  to  make  his  marquisate  pass,  and 
his  interest  seems  to  lessen  much.'  40  Yet  he  did 
his  best  to  cover  his  retreat.  '  My  Lord  of  Danby 
said  to  me,'  Reresby  tells  us,  '  that  he  would  go  to 
his  house  out  of  town  and  not  meddle  with  public 
business ;  that  he  could,  no  doubt,  arrive  to  it,  if  he 
would,  but  not  upon  that  national  foundation  where 
he  would  only  engage,  declaring  his  aversion  to  a 
French  or  a  popish  interest.'41  Danby  was  not 
above  the  cry  of  '  Sour  Grapes.'  He  took  no  fur- 
ther part  in  affairs  during  the  reign  of  Charles.42 

From  James,  Danby  could  have  little  to  hope. 
His  political  career,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  had  begun 
and  ended  in  enmity  to  him  and  the  policy  for  which 
he  stood.  Only  for  a  short  intervening  period  had 
they  worked  together.  The  fall  of  Clarendon,  the 
Non-resisting  Test,  the  Duke's  own  banishment  to 
Holland,  were  all  connected  in  his  mind  with  Danby. 
The  Earl,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  presence  of  the  Catholic  Duke  behind  the  throne 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes  ; 
and  his  annoyance  was  increased  by  many  baseless 
suspicions  entertained  by  the  Duke,  which  the  latter 
readily  voiced  to  his  friends,  and  yet  denied  when 
challenged  by  Danby.43  During  the  period  of  the 
Popish  plot  their  interests  were  so  divergent  that 
their  relations  became  extremely  strained;  and  it 
says  not  a  little  for  Danby  that  he  stood  as  firmly  by 
the  Duke  as  he  did.44 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  Danby  found 
'  the  King  and  Ministers  outwardly  very  civil ' : 
'no  danger  of  my  going  to  an  old  quarter';45  but 
the  petition  he  presented  to  James  for  the  completion 
of  his  grant  of  a  marquisate  was  simply  ignored,46 
and  he  retired  into  the  country  to  watch  events.47 
He  was  indeed  discharged  of  his  recognizances  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,48  but  might  fairly  ascribe 
this  rather  to  favour  to  the  popish  lords  than  to  any 
affection  for  himself. 

To  the  Earl's  clear-sighted  vision,  however,  it  was 
soon  apparent  what  advantage  might  be  reaped  from 
the  manifold  mistakes  which  James  speedily  made. 
Determined  to  climb  back  to  the  position  from  which 
he  had  been  hurled,  and  ready,  as  before,  to  support 
himself  upon  popular  favour,  he  resolved  to  employ 
the  widespread  and  growing  antagonism  to  James 
and  James's  actions,  to  thrust  himself  upon  that 
monarch  as  the  champion  of  an  entirely  different  and 
more  acceptable  policy.  To  further  his  projects  he 
desired  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Prince,  who  saw 
with  alarm  the  drift  of  England  towards  Catholicism 
and  consequently  towards  France  ;  but  his  projected 
Continental  tour  was  forbidden  by  the  suspicions  of 
James,49  and  Danby  had  to  continue  his  intrigue 
through  the  medium  of  the  Prince's  emissaries. 
With  both  Dyckvelt  and  Zulistein  he  had  frequent 
communications,  and  from  the  summer  of  1687 
carried  on  a  regular  correspondence  with  William.50 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  object  at  this 
time  was  to  secure,  with  the  Prince's  assistance,  a 
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reversal  of  the  policy  pursued  in  England,  involving 
as  its  principal  feature  his  own  return  to  power. 
With  him,  as  with  so  many  more,  it  was  the  heedless 
rashness  and  insane  obstinacy  of  James  which  neces- 
sitated recourse  to  more  and  yet  more  extreme 
measures.  The  opinions  of  the  Opposition  he  fully 
shared,  or  readily  adopted.  As  early  as  March,  1688, 
he  hinted  to  the  Prince  that  the  Queen's  supposed 
pregnancy  was  an  imposition.51  He  himself  was 
probably  one  of  the  lords  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
seven  bishops.62  He  not  only  heartily  embraced  the 
project  of  William's  invasion,  but  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bishop  of  London  for  it.53  A  formal 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  between  him  and  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,64  one  of  the  managers  of  his 
impeachment,  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the  once 
powerful  Whig  party  ;  and  theirs  were  the  two  most 
important  of  the  seven  signatures  to  the  letter  of 
June  30,  which  invited  William  to  come  over  with  an 
adequate  force  to  defend  their  liberties.65 

Of  Danby's  precise  intentions  at  this  moment  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate.  Probably,  like  many 
of  his  own  party,  he  had  no  clear  idea  where  the 
steps  which  he  was  taking  might  ultimately  lead 
him.66  But  on  one  point  he  was  determined. 
Whatever  the  new  order  should  be,  it  should  so 
obviously  be  the  result  of  his  exertions  that  under 
it  he  might  possess  the  chief  power  in  the  State. 
Already  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  held  the  balance  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories.  This  he  sought  to  strengthen  by 
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building  up  such  a  power  in  the  North  as  might 
enable  him  to  mediate  more  successfully  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  State,  and  by  securing  the 
reliance  of  the  Prince  on  his  counsels  and  support  in 
the  invasion  of  England. 

In  the  latter  he  completely  failed.  He  was  only 
one  of  seven  who  invited  the  Prince  over,  even  if  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  seven.  Although  the 
Prince  was  induced  by  his  representations  to  project 
a  landing  in  the  Humber,67  the  *  Protestant  breeze ' 
carried  him  down  the  Channel,  and  he  landed  even- 
tually at  Torbay,  out  of  reach  of  Danby's  influence. 
While  the  Earl  was  busy  in  the  distant  North,  it 
was  upon  the  lords  in  London,  and  especially  upon 
Halifax,  that  the  Prince  relied  for  advice.  Danby's 
attempt,  in  default  of  the  Prince,  to  get  the  Princess 
Anne  into  his  hands  was  equally  unsuccessful.68 

But  in  his  first  object  he  succeeded  singularly 
well.  The  influence  which  his  father  had  possessed 
in  the  North  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own 
power  there.  As  a  favourite  of  Buckingham,  he  him- 
self had  been  granted  many  official  posts  in  York- 
shire,50 and  on  the  fall  of  that  Duke  had  largely  suc- 
ceeded to  his  influence.  He  now  organized  and 
carried  through  a  most  skilfully  planned  insurrection, 
which  made  him  almost  viceroy  of  that  part  of  the 
country7.60  The  chief  towns  were  seized  and  occu- 
pied by  his  followers ;  7,000  foot  and  1,500  horse 
marched  under  his  command ; 61  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land north  of  the  Humber  seemed  to  be  subject  to 
him,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  from 
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William  some  recognition  which  might  legalize  the 
position  he  held.62 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  skill  and  determination 
with  which  this  insurrection  was  carried  through  did 
much  to  assist  a  revolution  whicri  [was  in  more 
danger  of  failing  from  the  unreadiness  of  the  multi- 
tude to  adopt  such  violent  means,  than  from  any 
desire  to  oppose  them*  and  the  claims  on  the  grati- 
tude of  the  next  occupant  of  the  throne,  which  Danby 
had  thus  acquired,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  enforce  by 
the  power  which  he  now  had  at  his  back.  By  this 
time  he  had  probably  abandoned  his  earliest  project 
of  maintaining  James  on  the  throne,  with  his  own 
inclusion  in  the  Ministry  as  surety  for  a  more  accept- 
able policy.  When  James,  as  a  last  hope,  entertained 
the  idea  of  throwing  himself  on  the  support  of 
Danby,  he  was  met  by  conditions  which  the  Earl 
knew  he  could  never  accept.63  Yet  Danby  never 
ceased  to  regard  James's  recovery  of  power  as  a  possi- 
bility,64 and  in  such  an  event  looked  to  his  power  in 
the  North  to  secure  him  from  immediate  vengeance, 
and  to  purchase  him  eventual  favour.65 

Danby  and  the  Northern  lords  gave  considerable 
offence  on  their  arrival  at  London  by  their  haughty 
demeanour.  They  seemed  to  consider  that  all  the 
work  had  been  done  by  them,  and  that  the  chief 
spoils  were  therefore  to  be  theirs.  The  Earl  himself 
for  some  time  maintained  an  impressive  reserve  as 
to  his  intentions.66  Possibly  visions  of  a  second 
Monk  flitted  before  him ;  possibly  he  was  really  in 
doubt  what  to  do.  Neither  visions  nor  doubt,  how- 
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ever,  were  things  long  to  be  entertained  by  Danby, 
and  his  mind  was  soon  made  up.  What  he  was  now 
really  striving  for  was  the  succession  of  Mary.  For 
her  he  seems  to  have  had  a  real  affection;  on  her 
gratitude  he  considered  himself  to  have  special 
claims  ;  and  under  the  rule  of  a  woman  he,  as  chief 
Minister,  might  expect  to  exercise  unusual  power. 
By  her  acceptance  of  the  Crown  an  appearance  at 
least  of  hereditary  succession  might  be  maintained, 
and  a  position  be  found  midway  between  the  illogical 
absurdities  of  the  Tories,  which  Danby's  clearer 
intellect  despised,  and  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  the 
Whigs,  to  which  his  own  principles  were  wholly 
averse.  Accordingly  Danby,  while  voting  with  the 
Whigs  against  a  regency,67  voted  with  the  Tories 
against  the  proposition  that  the  throne  was  vacant. 
But  Mary's  devotion  to  her  husband  rejected,  almost 
scornfully  rejected,68  Danby's  offer  to  form  a  party  in 
her  favour,  and  William  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
never  be  King  merely  in  right  of  his  wife.69  There 
really  was  only  one  possible  course  open,  and  Danby 
never  allowed  theories  to  stand  in  the  way  of  facts. 
With  ojfter jDractic^^  to  the  Whigs, 

and  on  February  13  William  and  Mary  were  pro- 
claimed King  and  Queen  of  England.  Once  more, 
after  years  of  effort,  Danby  seemed  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  power  he  coveted. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Carmarthen  and  Leeds. 

'  Fallacious  power,  a  great  man's  worst  disease.' l 

POSSIBLY  Danby  would  have  preferred  to  see  James 
retained  as  King,  under  the  control  of  powerful 
Ministers  of  whom  he  should  be  chief.  More  cer- 
tainly he  desired  the  accession  of  Mary,  as  whose 
adviser  he  might  hope  to  be  almost  irresponsible. 
Yet  the  accession  of  William  seemed  to  promise  all 
he  could  wish.  The  new  King  had  to  thank  him  for 
his  uncompromisingly  hostile  attitude  to  France 
J  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  marriage 
which  had  given  him  his  claim  upon  the  English 
Crown,2  and  for  the  great  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
rebellion  which  made  that  claim  good.  As  his  reward, 
Danby  confidently  expected  the  confirmation  of  his 
old  grant  of  a  marquisate,  if  not,  indeed,  the  grant 
of  a  dukedom,3  the  restoration  of  his  former  place 
-~  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  the  position  of  the 
King's  chief  Minister.4 

William's  ideas  were  very  different.     He  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  to  any  subject  such  a  position 
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as  Danby  desired.  The  powers  symbolized  by  the 
white  staff  were  too  great  to  be  safely  conferred  upon 
any  one  man ;  but,  being  granted  to  a  commission, 
might  satisfy  many  of  the  innumerable  applicants  for 
posts  whom  it  was  one  of  William's  chief  difficulties 
to  appease.  William  dare  not  show  too  much 
favour  to  a  fallen  statesman  who  was  still  hateful  to 
a  large  section  of  the  people  and  of  Parliament. 
Especially  he  shrank  from  restoring  him  to  the  very 
office  from  which  he  had  been  so  conspicuously 
hurled,  and  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  which 
had  been  one  of  the  charges  against  him.6  Nor  was 
he  moved  by  any  very  strong  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Danby,  for  there  was  nothing  more  obvious  than  that 
the  Earl  had  intended  to  use  him  merely  to  serve  his 
own  purposes. 

Yet  the  policy  of  balance  between  parties,  on  which 
William  had  determined,  practically  restricted  his 
choice  of  a  principal  adviser  to  two  men — Halifax,  a 
trimmer  by  choice,  and  Danby,  a  trimmer  by  force  of 
circumstances.  In  the  race  for  the  Prince's  favour 
Halifax  had  gained  a  lead  through  his  presence  in 
London  when  the  Prince  was  marching  upon  the 
city,*  and  through  William's  idea  that  he  was  not 
so  unpopular  as  Danby.  The  King's  choice  was 
declared  the  day  after  his  proclamation ;  and  while 
Halifax  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Danby  had  to  be 
content  with  the  office  of  Lord  President,  '  a  place 
of  credit,  but  of  small  profit.'  7  Danby  was  bitterly 
disappointed.8  He  could  not  even  secure  the  mar- 
quisate  for  which  he  had  striven  so  hard.9  His 
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influence  in  his  own  county  was  shaken  by  the 
King's  refusal  to  gratify  the  followers  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  rising.10  As  a  result  he  absented 
himself  from  the  Council,  retired  into  the  country 
upon  pretence  of  sickness,  and  took  as  little  part  in 
business  as  possible.11  Fearful  that  a  Government 
which  excluded  him  from  the  place  he  desired 
could  not  be  of  long  duration,  he  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  himself  in  the  North,  resolved  to 
have  a  power  sufficient  to  gain  the  respect  and 
favour  of  the  new  Government  in  the  event  of  a 
change,  which  he  anticipated,  and  possibly  half 
desired.12 

Finding  that  the  King  would  not  be  governed  by 
any  Minister,  that  Halifax  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
that  the  white  staff  could  never  be  his,  Danby  seems 
to  have  made  a  serious  attempt  to  obtain  for  himself 
the  next  greatest  position  to  which  an  English  sub- 
ject could  rise — the  Lord -Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  a 
place  which  possibly  offered  even  greater  attractions 
to  his  love  of  power  than  did  the  Treasury.  In 
February,  1689,  he  had  been  placed  on  the  commis- 
sion for  Irish  affairs,13  and  thereafter  had  made  it  his 
business  to  become  master  of  the  Irish  question,  and 
to  press  its  importance  continually  upon  the  King.14 
Finally,  he  represented  to  William  the  necessity  of 
having  a  Lord- Lieutenant  there,  and  suggested  him- 
self, if  no  better  man  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go.15 
It  says  little  for  Danby's  tact  that  he  should  thus 
think  of  heightening  the  already  striking  resemblance 
between  himself  and  Strafford.  But  the  King  had  a 
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better  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing. 

Already  before  the  conclusion  of  this  intrigue, 
however,  Danby's  position  had  greatly  improved. 
William  was  beginning  to  realize  that  Halifax  was, 
if  anything,  even  more  unpopular  than  Danby,  that 
a  Minister  who  really  possessed  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  was  scarcely  to  be  obtained,  and  that  a 
champion  of  prerogative,  who  at  the  same  time  might 
be  trusted  to  give  a  firm  support  to  the  present 
Government,  was  an  asset  not  to  be  neglected.16 
The  King  saw,  too,  that  the  honesty  and  openness 
with  which  he  had  acted  were  wasted  on  many  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  A  certain  amount 
of  '  management '  was  necessary  ;  and  of  the  art  of 
management  Danby  was  a  master.  As  a  result  he 
was  taken  into  complete  favour ; 17  his  marquisate 
was  at  last  granted  to  him,  and  several  posts  of  trust 
in  his  own  district  as  well.18 

His  rise  practically  meant  the  fall  of  Halifax.19 
Since  their  earliest  friendship  as  followers  of  Buck- 
ingham had  been  dissolved,  they  had  only  ap- 
proached each  other  at  infrequent  intervals.  In 
March,  1690,  Halifax  resigned  the  Privy  Seal,  and 
Carmarthen  once  more  stood  forth  as  chief  Minister 
of  the  King. 

But  his  second  lease  of  power  had  little  in  common 
with  his  first.  He  was  no  longer  head  of  any  special 
department  of  State.  As  President  of  the  Council 
and  chief  of  the  Advisatory  Committee  of  Nine,  he 
was,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  William's  representative ; 
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but  even  to  his  representative  the  King  allowed  little 
independence.  When  William  was  abroad,  Mary 
kept  a  firm  grasp  on  the  affairs  of  State,  although 
Carmarthen  did  his  utmost  to  'relieve '  her  of  such 
troubles.20 

Moreover,  his  power  now  depended  entirely  on 
the  support  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Tories 
looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  as  a  man  who  had 
taken  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  revolution.  The 
Whigs  still  remembered  his  conduct  under  Charles  II., 
and  their  rancour  against  him  was  increased  by  his 
rather  unwise  conduct  in  denouncing  Titus  Gates.21 
Motions  against  him  were  twice  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  without  success. 

Under  a  different  King  from  Charles,  and  with  the 
resources  of  the  Treasury  no  longer  at  his  disposal, 
Carmarthen  had  not  the  same  means  of  buying  sup- 
port as  had  formerly  been  of  so  much  advantage. 
Nevertheless  he  did  his  best  to  win  popular  favour. 
Undeterred  by  his  experiment  with  Gates,  he  set 
himself  to  hunt  down  conspiracies,  and  acquired  quite 
a  reputation  as  a  plot  finder.22  As  the  King  did  not 
consider  himself  bound  by  his  advice,  Carmarthen 
did  not  regard  himself  as  bound  to  support  the 
Court  on  all  occasions.  He  refrained  from  voting 
against  the  Place  Bill ;  and  mindful  of  his  own  long 
imprisonment  ventured  to  incur  the  Royal  displeasure 
by  supporting  the  Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments.23 
But  the  Whigs  wrere  not  to  be  bought.  His  efforts, 
by  alienating  the  King,  only  hastened  his  ruin. 

His  fall  was  the  result  simply  of  William's  gradual 
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determination  to  entrust  himself  to  the  Whigs.  So 
long  as  Carmarthen  shared  his  counsels  this  was 
impossible.  William  was  long  in  making  up  his 
mind.  The  death  of  Mary,  whose  sense  of  gratitude 
might  be  expected  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  her 
husband,  was  a  decided  blow  to  the  Marquis.  His 
elevation  to  the  dukedom  24  was  probably,  as  Burnet 
suggests,  designed  to  soften  an  intended  dismissal. 
As  early  as  February,  1694,  his  resignation  was 
anticipated,25  and  his  attendance  at  the  Privy  Council 
seems  to  have  ceased  in  the  following  September.26 
But  any  deliberate  action  on  the  part  of  William  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  success  of  the  Whigs  in 
practically  convicting  Leeds  of  taking  bribes  from 
the  East  India  Company.27  The  impeachment  was 
not  successful  in  obtaining  a  verdict,  but  it  left  the 
Duke  utterly  discredited. 

With  his  impeachment  the  political  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  practically  comes  to  an  end.  Little 
that  was  dramatic  marked  his  fall.  He  was  not  even 
dismissed  from  his  offices.  When  the  King  so  fre- 
quently presided  in  person,  a  Lord  President  was 
scarcely  necessary;  and  Leeds,  while  retaining  his 
position,  simply  ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence. 
William's  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  soften  as  much  as 
possible  the  blow  to  a  Minister  to  whom  he  felt  he 
owed  much,  who  had  served  him  faithfully,  yet  whom 
he  was  unable  to  retain  in  his  service.  For  Leeds 
he  never  seems  to  have  had  any  real  personal 
affection. 

The  Duke's  dismissal  practically  took  place  when 
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William  omitted  his  name  from  the  list  of  seven 
Lords  Justices,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority 
during  his  absence  abroad  in  1695  ;  but  not  till  four 
years  later  was  he  deprived  of  his  offices.28  Leeds 
himself  never  for  a  moment  admitted  that  politics 
for  him  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  a  Whig  adminis- 
tration, however,  he  could  not  hope  for  office.  The 
House  of  Lords  still  regarded  him  as  an  influential 
member ;  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  debates, 
but  that  was  all. 

During  the  reign  of  Anne  he  made  little  effort  to 
take  part  in  affairs.  He  accepted  the  honorary  posi- 
tion of  a  Privy  Councillor,  *  but  declined  any  other 
public  post.'29  When  he  did  not  come  to  Parlia- 
ment himself,  his  proxy  could  conveniently  be  exer- 
cised by  his  son.30  With  the  Queen  he  enjoyed 
considerable  intimacy.31  His  age,  strong  Tory  prin- 
ciples, and  determined  championship  of  the  Church,32 
were  powerful  recommendations  to  Anne.  But  it 
was  with  Court  ceremonies  rather  than  with  Parlia- 
mentary tactics  that  he  concerned  himself.33  Only 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  when  the  Tories  were 
carrying  all  before  them,  did  he  rouse  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  great  age,  to  make  one  last  bid  for  power. 
He  confidently  expected  to  recover  his  three  lost 
Lord- Lieutenancies  in  Yorkshire,34  and  was  regarded 
as  a  strong  candidate  for  the  Privy  Seal.35  In  the 
end,  however,  all  that  was  offered  him  was  the  place 
of  Justice  in  Eyre,  north  of  Trent,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  the  East  Riding.  The  latter  he 
declined.36 
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His  party  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  encumber  themselves  with  an  aged  and  discredited 
statesman.  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Jacobites 
among  the  party.37  In  any  case  he  could  not  long 
have  enjoyed  his  power.  No  lengthy  disease  troubled 
his  last  days.  As  he  was  journeying  to  Kiveton  a 
sudden  attack  of  convulsions  seized  him,  and  he  died 
on  July  26,  I7I2.38 

Of  Danby's  character  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate.  In  his  private  life  he  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  average  man  of  his  time. 
He  drank  to  excess ; 39  he  kept  a  mistress  ;  ^  he  coun- 
tenanced without  scruple  the  worst  of  the  King's 
immoralities,  supporting  his  own  power  by  the 
favour  of  Charles's  ladies.  Ever  ready  to  resent  an 
insult,  he  had  several  affairs  of  honour,  and  carried 
them  through  with  success.41  His  fiery  spirit  re- 
mained with  him  till  his  death.  Even  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy  he  could  inform  Halifax, 
publicly  in  the  Lords,  '  that  his  family  was  raised  by 
rebellion,  but  his  own  suffered  by  it,'  and  the  pro- 
jected duel  between  his  son  Carmarthen  and  the 
injured  nobleman  was  only  prevented  by  the  action 
of  the  House.42  No  imputation  was  ever  cast  on  his 
personal  bravery.  Alike  as  Colonel  of  a  West  Riding 
regiment  of  militia  in  his  youth,43  and  as  leader  of  a 
rebel  army  during  the  revolution,  he  had  acquitted 
himself  with  courage  and  ability.  In  times  of  danger, 
whether  from  fire44  or  from  midnight  rioters,45  he 
was  always  in  the  front. 
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As  he  grew  older  he  became  more  prudent,  if  not 
more  virtuous.  Under  William  he  was  even  one 
of  many  *  eminent  persons  who  joined  a  voluntary 
society  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  profaneness, 
and  debauchery.'  46  Possibly  this  was  due  to  the 
evil  example  of  his  sons,  more  probably  to  his  own 
increasing  bodily  infirmity.  The  handsome  features 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  early  life  had  wasted 
away  under  the  spell  of  disease,47  until  his  emaciated 
though  striking  face  served  only  to  express  the 
intensity  of  the  fires  within,  and  to  provoke  the  ill- 
natured  wit  of  his  opponents.48  Considering  his 
ceaseless  illnesses,  it  is  marvellous  how  he  managed 
to  perform  his  work.49  As  a  result  of  a  stoppage  in 
the  throat,  which  affected  him  whenever  he  ate  or 
drank,60  and  of  another  curious  disease  mentioned  by 
Le  Neve,51  he  always,  during  his  later  years,  refrained 
from  eating  when  invited  to  dinner,  and  made  him- 
self a  terrible  bore  by  his  unfettered  talk  to  those 
who  were  able  to  take  more  interest  in  the  meal.52 

In  his  family  relations  Danby  was  unfortunate. 
Although  the  whole  family  worked  well  together  in 
politics,53  he  was  so  far  alienated  by  his  son's  extrava- 
gances that  in  his  will  he  passed  over  the  survivor, 
Peregrine,  in  favour  of  his  grandchildren.  With  his 
wife  he  seems  always  to  have  been  upon  good  terms, 
but  much  of  his  unpopularity  was  due  to  her.  She 
was  a  hard,  grasping,  avaricious  woman.  The 
ballad-mongers  of  the  period  were  quick  to  represent 
Danby  as  entirely  subject  to  her.54 

In  his  public  character  Danby  is  more  assailable. 
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Many  of  the  charges  levelled  against  him  have  little 
basis.  Anyone  who  rises  from  an  insignificant  state 
in  life  to  great  power  can  hardly  avoid  being  accused 
of  ingratitude  to  those  who  consider  they  have 
assisted  in  his  advancement,55  especially  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  Danby,  the  advancement  might  equally  well 
be  ascribed  to  his  own  ability.56  Although  '  corrupt 
himself  and  a  corrupter  of  others,'  he  was  not  the 
author  of  the  corruption  of  Members  of  Parliament,57 
nor  was  his  own  openness  to  bribes  much  beyond 
what  the  practice  of  the  age  allowed.68 

Yet  Shaftesbury's  character  of  him  is  not  inaccurate 
— 'proud,  ambitious,  revengeful,  false,  prodigal,  and 
covetous  to  the  highest  degree.'  69  Pride  and  ambi- 
tion were  his  ruling  passions  through  life.  He  is 
accused  on  all  sides  of  untruthfulness.60  He  seldom 
forgot  an  enemy,61  and  had  little  regard  for  friends 
who  were  not  sufficiently  subservient  to  him.62  That 
he  was  'greedy  of  wealth  and  honours'  scarcely^ 
requires  proof ;  ^  the  mere  accumulation  of  titles, 
places,  and  pensions  which  he  acquired,  and  the 
fortune  which  he  left  behind  on  his  death,  are  suffi- 
cient.64 Subordinates  who  were  not  sufficiently  of 
his  way  of  thinking,65  or  who  were  possessed  of  any 
undesirable  ability,  were  dismissed  from  their  places.66 
An  affectation  of  stateliness,  and  a  difficulty  of 
access,  the  result  of  a  haughty  spirit,  made  him 
generally  hated.67 

Such  a  man  could  not  have  many  followers,  and  in 
Parliament,  or  in  the  Court,  he  had  few  real  friends. 
Yet  among  those  who  were  distinctly  his  inferiors, 
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among  those  who  did  not  come  into  too  close  personal 
contact  with  him,  among  all  those,  in  fact,  who  could 
judge  his  general  policy  unprejudiced  by  too  deep  a 
knowledge  of  his  personal  character  or  of  the  expe- 
dients to  which  he  resorted,  he  commanded  a  certain 
degree  of  respect.  In  Yorkshire  he  had  great  influ- 
ence.68 During  his  imprisonment  he  found  ready 
support  among  '  those  country  lords  who  are  neither 
interested  in  the  Court,  nor  the  factions  against  the 
Court,'  69  and  in  the  course  of  his  illnesses  prayers 
were  offered  for  him  in  many  of  the  London 
churches.70 

Of  his  capacity  most  diverse  estimates  have  been 
formed.71  All  agree,  however,  that  to  the  highest 
rank  he  never  attained.  He  was  a  man  of  ability, 
but  not  a  genius ;  a  fluent  and  pointed  speaker,  but 
not  a  great  orator ;  72  a  shrewd  and  energetic  man  of 
business,  but  not  a  great  financier ; 73  an  able  and 
efficient  man. of  affairs,  but  not  a  great  statesman. 
Danby  is,  in  fact,  a  singularly  interesting  personality, 
yet  neither  one  of  England's  heroes,  nor  one  of 
England's  villains. 
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Notes  to  Chapter  I. 

1  Julius  Casar,  Act  II.,  Sc.  i. 

2  Parliaments  of  England^  p.  532. 

3  According  to  his  own  statement  he  was  born  on  February  20, 
1632  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  65).     For  confirmation  see  Portland 
MSS.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  202,  and  Aubrey,  Brief  Lives,  ii.   105.      The 
generally  accepted  date  places  his  birth  a  year  too  early. 

*  Until  the  Restoration  Osborne's  life  is  very  obscure.  His  boy- 
hood was  apparently  spent  at  Kiveton  (Le  Neve,  pp.  20,  21).  After 
his  father's  death  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  France,  for  we  have 
notice  of  him  at  Rouen  on  April  23,  1649  (H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII.. 
App.,  p.  4570).  Very  possibly  he  remained  in  France  until  the 
autumn  of  1650,  when  we  find  him  in  Paris,  in  the  company  of 
Evelyn,  dining  every  day  with  Sir  Richard  Browne,  father-in-law 
of  the  diarist,  and  English  Ambassador  there  (Evelyn,  October  15, 
November  6,  1650 ;  June  19,  1673).  No  doubt  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  and  Temple  were  '  young  travellers  and  tennis- 
players  together  '  (Courtenay,  Life  of  Temple,  i.  423).  He  left 
France  on  November  8,  1650,  and  seems  to  have  spent  the  rest  of 
his  time  in  England  (Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  passim).  That  he 
was  not  regarded  as  an  inveterate  malignant  is  shown  by  the  grant 
to  him  from  Cromwell  of  a  fortnightly  fair  at  Seaton,  Yorkshire, 
September  8,  1656  (Leeds  MSS.,  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XL,  App.  VII., 
p.  41). 

6  On  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  see  Strafford  Papers  ;  Cowper  MSS., 
H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XII.,  App.  II.,  which  contain  many  of  his  letters  ; 
H.M.  Com.  Rep.  V.,  App.,  p.  331,  Rep.  IX.,  App.  II.,  p.  3936; 
Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1663-64,  p.  117;  L.J.,  x.  493  ;  Lindsey  MSS.,  451. 

8  Le  Neve,  p.  21 ;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1661-62,  p.  537.  He  had  also 
given  an  indication  of  his  approval  of  the  court  policy  by  serving 
on  a  commission  to  enforce  the  Corporation  Act  throughout  York- 
shire, February  19,  1662  (H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VIII.,  App.  I.,  p.  2750). 
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7  See  Clarke,  Life  of  James  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  398,  for  his  treatment  of 
Sir  William  Coventry. 

8  Buckingham  was  the  natural  leader  of  the  young  noblemen  of 
Yorkshire,  and  among  the  band  which  clustered  round  him  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  one  of  the  ablest  and  least  oppressed  by  unneces- 
sary scruples,  soon  took  a  foremost  place.     See  Foxcroft,  Life  of 
Halifax,  i.  33.     When  Buckingham  was  disgraced  and  deprived  of 
all  his  offices  in  1667,  Sir  Thomas  signalized  his  devotion  to  him, 
and  determination  to  oppose  the  Court,  by  resigning  the  commands 
he  had  held  under  him  (Reresby,  pp.  71,  72). 

8  Burnet,  ii.  14. 

10  For  Buckingham's  later  opinion  of  Osborne,  when,  however, 
his  views  had  become  rather  jaundiced  by  Osborne 's  success  and 
his  own  fall,  see  Ormonde  MSS.,  New  Series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  106: 
'  And  being  desired  by  King  to  make  friends  with  Lord  Treasurer, 
he  said  he  could  not  with  one  whom  he  despised  not  only  as  an 
ungrateful  but  an  ignorant  man.     I  gave  him  (said  he)  to  King  as 
one  who  could  tell  that  2  and  2  made  4,  and  2  more  6.     But  I  did 
not  think  you  would  put  him  to  rule  kingdoms.1 

11  The  only  way  to  reconcile  the  statements  made  as  to  Osborne's 
bitter  enmity  (Le  Neve,  22,  23  ;  Reresby,  p.  76)  with  the  compara- 
tively small  part  which  he  is  recorded  actually  to  have  taken  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Chancellor  (Parliamentary  History,  iv.  382,  383  ; 
State  Trials,  vi.  337-341  ;  see  also  Clarendon's  Life,  iii.  309)  is  to 
suppose  that  Buckingham    and  Danby  were  working    in    close 
concert,  and  that  the  actions  of  either  were  ascribed  to  both. 

12  See  his  speech,  November  7,  1667,  in  State  Trials,  vi.   337 ; 
Parliamentary  History,  iv.  382.     The  general  charge  is  '  no  vessel  to 
swim  without  his  hand  at  the  rudder. ' 

13  April  17,  1667  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  36  ;  Kennet,  iii.  286). 

14  See  the  conversation  on  the  subject  between  him  and  the 
King  (Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  i). 

15  Sir  Thomas  was  at  first  left  out  at  the  special  request  of 
Ormonde,  who  objected  to  him  as  a  friend  of  Buckingham's ;  but 
one  of  the  members  refusing  to  sit,  Sir  Thomas  was  at  the  last 
moment  put  in  his  place,  August  20,  1668  (H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII., 
App.,   p.   4866;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,    1667-68,  pp.   543,   5571    Add. 
MSS.,  28,040,  f.  4). 

16  The  suspension  of  Anglesey  was  secured  in  order  to  make  the 
attack  on  Ormonde  easier.     The  chief  actors  in  the  intrigue  were 
the  Lord  Keeper,   Buckingham,   and   Osborne.     Arlington  hung 
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back  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  4  ;  28,053,  f.  20,  f.  42 ;  Clarke,  James  II., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  434-436  ;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom..  1673,  p.  331. 

17  Ormonde  resigned   February   14,    1669,   and    Coventry  was 
expelled  the  Council  on  March  5.    The  last  object  of  the  coalition 
had  no  sooner  been  gained  than  they  fell  to  fighting  each  other. 
Of  the  three  chief  enemies  of  Clarendon,  Coventry,  as  the  most 
honest  and  statesmanlike,  had  the  best  claim  to  be  the  chief  adviser 
of  Charles ;  but  this  only  made  Buckingham  and  Arlington  com- 
bine against  him  and  compass  his  ruin  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  4-46  ; 
Pepys,  March  4,  6,  1669;  Clarke,  James  II.,  vol.  i.,  433  et  seq.). 
Osborne  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  treasury  on  March  n 
(Foxcroft,  Life  of  Halifax,  i.  63). 

18  September  20,  1671  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  56,  9,  12).     See 
below.     Sir  Thomas  was  appointed  to  execute  the  office,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  granted  the  reversion  of  it  after  the  Earl  of 
Anglesey  (Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1671,  p.  498). 

19  See  Burnet,  ii.  15.     Cf.  also  i.  478,  note  a. 

20  For  this  significant  attempt  on  the  part  of  Charles  see  the 
lengthy  memorandum  in  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  i.,  endorsed,  '  King 
Charles  II.,  his  discourse  to  me  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.' 
It  is  dated  June  8,  1667 — i.e.,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  was  coming  up 
the  river.     '  He  said  he  had  refused  divers  who  would  have  spoke 
to  him,  but  had  more  kindness  for  me,   and  if  he  found  me  to 
remain  of  that  temper  which  formerly  I  had  been,  and  would  leave 
him  judge  in  his  own  business  I  should  find  him  my  friend  as  much 
as  ever. ' 

21  He  was  nominated  commissioner  for  settling  the  trade  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  December  30,  1667  (Add.  MSS., 
28,040,  f.  36) ;  for  examining  the  Irish  accounts,  Aug.  20,  1668 
(id.,  i.  4),  put  in  at  the  last  moment  by  the  King  '  with  his  own 
hands'   (H.M.   Com.  Rep.  VII.,  App.,  4866);  and  appointed  one 
of  the  Council  of  Trade,  September  2,  1668  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040, 

f.4). 

*2  See  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  46-76,  passim., 

23  Reresby,  pp.   76,   81 ;   Pepys,  November  15,  December  30, 
1667  ;  December  23,  1668 ;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1667-68,  p.  258. 

24  Letters  to  Williamson,  i.  64.    The  details  of  the  contest  are 
not  unimportant,  but  are  rather  obscure.     The  position  as  it  stood 
was  productive  of  continual  quarrels.     The  treasurers  had  rendered 
themselves  thoroughly  obnoxious,  both  to  the  Duke,  upon  whom 
they  had  been  thrust  at  the  instance  of  Buckingham  and  Arlington 
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without  what  he  considered  the  necessary  preliminary  of  securing 
his  consent  as  Lord  Admiral,  and  to  the  whole  Navy  Board,  by 
their  zeal  for  extensive  reforms  (Clarke,  James  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  436 ; 
Pepys,  October  29,  1668).  When  the  treasurers  fell  out  among 
themselves,  as  they  did  as  soon  as  their  patrons  disagreed  [the 
quarrel  seems  to  have  begun  in  June,  1671  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040, 
f.  9)],  the  position  became  intolerable.  Sir  Thomas  soon  secured 
the  King's  support  in  favour  of  his  own  views  on  the  disputed 
point ;  and  when  it  seemed  likely  that  the  general  annoyance 
would  lead  to  the  suspension  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
and  to  the  appointment  only  of  a  cashier,  he  obtained  the  King's 
promise  that  in  any  case  his  salary  as  treasurer  should  continue. 
The  matter,  however,  was  brought  before  the  Council  (July  n), 
which  decided  against  a  cashier,  but  declared  for  only  one  treasurer, 
and  some  six  weeks  later  Sir  Thomas  was  appointed  (Hatton 
Correspondence,  i.  69-71;  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  9;  Cal.  S.P. 
Dom.,  1671,  pp.  469,  509  ;  Le  Neve,  p.  23). 

25  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  30  :  '  When  Buckingham  went  to  France 
to  break  the  Triple  Alliance  and  concert  war  against  the  Dutch, 
I  advised  him  not  to  meddle  with  that  business,  and  said  it  would 
be  his  ruin.  He  said  he  must,  for  it  might  save  him  a  few  years, 
while  if  he  refused,  the  Duke  and  Arlington  would  ruin  him  in 
three  months. ' 

28  Clarke,  James  II.,  vol.  i.,  445;  Pepys,  February  12,  14, 
April  2,  May  10,  1669.  The  Navy  Office  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly annoyed  at  being  thus  injured  by  what  it  regarded  as  its 
own  members. 

27  Impartial  State  of  the  Case,  p.  3.    For  Osborne's  conduct  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  see  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  i.  12  et  seq.,  his 
'  Journal  .  .  .  relating  to  the  business  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. ' 

28  Clarke,  James  //,,  vol.  i.,  484  ;  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  xi.,  App.  V., 
P- 32- 

29  May  3,    1672  (Add.    MSS.,  28,040,   f.  6b ;  Cal.   S.P.  Dom., 
1671-2,  p.  610;  Leeds  MSS.,  H.M.   Com.  Rep.  XL,  App.  VII., 
p.  8). 

3°  Viscount  Osborne  of  Dumblane,  February  2,  1673  (Cal.  S.P. 
Dom.,  1672-73,  p.  511). 

31  Reresby,   p.   88.      Other    versions  are  given   in   Letters  to 
Williamson,  i.,  pp.  48,  59. 

32  On  Osborne's  rise  to  this  office  see  Reresby,  p.  88  ;  Clarke, 
James  II.,  vol.  i.,  484;  Kennet,  iii.  324;  Letters  to  Williamson, 
vol.  i.,  passim  ;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1673,  p.  331 ;  Burnet,  ii.  14. 
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Notes  to  Chapter  II. 

i  'The  Loyal  Protestant's  New  Litany,'  Bagford  Ballads,  659. 

3  Created  Baron  Osborne  of  Kiveton,  and  Viscount  Latimer, 
August  15,  1673  (L.J.,  xii.  586);  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
October  20,  1673  (ibid..  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  96). 

8  Created  Earl  of  Dauby,  June  27,  1674.  Throughout  this 
chapter  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  is  referred  to  as  Earl  of  Danby, 
although  he  did  not  obtain  the  title  until  a  year  after  the  date  when 
the  chapter  commences.  His  earlier  titles  of  Dumblane  and 
Latimer  are  so  little  known,  and  so  associated  with  his  sons,  that 
no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  employing  them  for  the  few 
months  during  which  strict  accuracy  might  require  it. 

*  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII.,  App.,  p.  4910;  Hat.  Cor.,  i.  99,  102, 
103,  108. 

5  The  gradual  fall  of  Arlington,  and  the  rise  of  the  opposite 
faction  can  be  traced  through  the  correspondence  of  the  period. 
June  24 :  '  My  Lord  Arlington  keeps  his  own  very  well '  (Hat. 
Cor.,  i.  107).  October  3  :  '  Lord  Arlington,  to  whom  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  vows  no  less  than  ruine,  though  most  believe  the 
bolt  being  shot  it  will  fall  heaviest  on  himself  (ibid.,  ii.  30,  31). 
December  6 :  *  Treasurer  has  infinitely  eclipsed  Arlington  with  the 
King.  Keeper,  Treasurer,  and  Speaker  do  play  a  cunning  game, 
for  they  are  intimate  with  the  Duke,  and  labour  to  be  popular  in 
Parliament '  (Essex  Papers,  i.  150).  December  20  :  '  Treasurer 
and  Duke  push  hard  at  Arlington,  Treasurer  designs  the  place  for 
Orrery'  (ibid.,  i.  153).  December  25 :  'Buckingham  gains  ground 
every  day  of  Arlington  with  King  and  Duke.  He  and  Treasurer 
and  Speaker  are  the  persons  of  greatest  power'  (Essex  Papers, 
i.  155). 

8  Pepys,  February  14,  1669. 

7  Essex  Papers,  i.  132,  133.  For  Buckingham's  character  see 
Burnet,  i.  477,  478  ;  Reresby,  76. 
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8  Burnet,  ii.  44  ;  Hat.  Cor.,  i.  115. 
•"  Evelyn,  August  27,  1667. 

10  On  all  this  see  Reresby,  pp.  92,  93. 

11  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1673-75,  P-    l84-     Danby  himself  gives  the 
date  as  February  12,  1674  (Add.   MSS.,  28,040,  f.  96),  Doyle  as 
February  24,  but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  February  28. 

12  March,  1674  (H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII.,  App.,  p.  4916). 

13  May  19,  1674  :  '  Treasurer  is  esteemed  the  great  support  of 
the  Crown'  (Essex  Papers,  i.  228).    July  16:  'The  Duke  governs 
absolutely,  and  I  think  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale  derive  all  their  favour  from  his  countenance ;  yet  the  former 
of  these  two  seems  to  stand  a  little  more  on  his  own  bottom  '  (ibid., 
i.  241).     September  15  :  '  Duke,  Treasurer,  Lauderdale  govern  all ' 
(ibid.,  i.  258). 

14  Impartial  State  of  the  Case,  pp.  3,  4  ;  Letters  to  Williamson,  i.  58. 

15  Clarke,  James  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  482. 

18  On  the  difficulties  necessarily  involved  in  Charles's  financial 
affairs  see  Owens  College  Historical  Essays,  W.  A.  Shaw,  '  The  Begin- 
nings of  the  National  Debt.'  There  were  plenty  other  difficulties 
due  to  the  carelessness,  incapacity,  or  cupidity  of  the  various 
treasurers. 

17  It  was  advised  by  Clifford  himself  *  the  prologue  of  making 
him  Lord  Treasurer.'     See  Shaftesbury's  letter,  Christie,  ii.  62; 
Evelyn,  March  12,  1672. 

18  For  a  contemporary  account  of  the  disorders  of  the  revenue  in 
the  later  years  of  Charles's  reign,  see  Dalrymple,  ii.,  App. ,  pp.  83-90. 

19  See  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  3,  endorsed  <  Mem.  To  speak  with 
the  King  17  March,  1674,  to  consider  what  may  be  had  out  of 
these  papers  which  may  be  useful.'     See  also  f.  15  :  'To  suffer  no 
diminution  nor  embezzlement  of  the  revenue,  either  in  England  or 
Ireland. ' 

20  Essex  Papers,    i.  279.     Danby  always  maintained  that  his 
refusal  to  gratify  applicants  for  money  was  a  main  cause  of  his 
numerous  enemies  and  eventual  fall  (Impartial  State  of  the  Case, 
p.  20).     At  the  same  time  he  was  accused,  probably  with  justice, 
of  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  State.     '  Treasurer  layes 
about  him  and  provides  for  his  family  '  (Essex  Papers,  i.  258).     See 
also  Marvel's  King's  Speech,    1675,  printed  in  Airy,  Charles  II., 
pp.  301-03. 

21  Ten  per  cent,  had  formerly  been  the  regular  Government  rate 
(State  of  the  Case,  p.  6),  and  when  Danby  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
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he  was  reproved  both  by  Clifford  and  Ashley  for  '  standing  too 
precisely  '  even  upon  that,  and  not  '  borrowing  money  on  what 
terms  I  could '  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  146).  According  to  Christie 
(Life  of  Shaftesbury,  ii.  57),  the  Goldsmiths  were  charging  12  per 
cent,  to  the  Government  before  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer. 
2a  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  f.  154. 

23  For  Danby's  management  of  the  revenue  see  Impartial  State 
of  the  Case,  pp.  3-6,  and  the  various  pamphlets  published  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy  which  it  excited  :   Examination  of  the 
Impartial  State  of  the  Case ;  Danby's  A nswer ;  Sir  Robert  Howard's 
Account  of  His  Majesty's  Revenue  as  left  1679  ;  Danby's  Answer.     In 
Add.  MSS.,  28,043,  f-  I57>  we  clearly  have  the  collection  of  facts 
made  by  Danby  for  use  as  the  basis  of  his  pamphlet,  the  Impartial 
State  of  the  Case.     On  the  Exchequer  as  Danby  left  it  see  Add. 
MSS.,  28,042,  f.  60,  printed  in  Pollock,  The  Popish  Plot,  p.   180. 
See  also  Burnet,  ii.  202. 

24  This  aspect  is  always  put  prominently  forward  in  his  memo- 
randa on  foreign  affairs.     That,  of  course,  may  be  due  to  the  great 
interest  taken  by  Charles  himself  in  commercial  matters,  which 
made  him  more  accessible  along  that  line. 

25  On  Danby's  commercial  policy  see  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  53, 
printed  in  Pollock,  The  Popish  Plot,  p.  180,  and  ff.  47,  52,  54. 

26  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  3. 

27  Danby's  aims  are  exactly  expressed  by  Barillon  :  'Le  grand 
tresorier  a  pour  but  d 'avoir  de  1' argent,  et  voudroit  fort  relever 
1'autorite  de  son  maitre  '  (Dalrymple,  i. ,  App.,  142).     The  despotism 
which  he  was  accused  of  favouring  was  a  very  secondary  object. 

28  Danby  has  so  frequently  been  accused,  as  well  by  contempo- 
raries as  by  modern  writers,  of  desiring  to  establish  a  despotism 
with  the  assistance  of  an  army  raised  under  pretext  of  a  French . 
war,  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  how  unimportant  he  considered 
an  army  compared  with  a  sufficient  revenue.    This  appears  all 
through  his  memoranda  to  the  King.     He  even  puts  forward  the 
ingenious  suggestion  that  when  he  had  once  obtained  an  army,  the 
King  might  offer  to  the  people  to  disband  it,  if  only  they  would 
grant  him  a  sufficient  revenue  '  to  subsist  with  a  fitting  maintain- 
ance  for  the  future  '  (Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  9). 

28  For  the  way  in  which  Danby  gathered  everything  into  his 
own  hands,  see  Examination  of  the  Impartial  State  of  the  Caset  p.  17. 
'  My  Lord  Arlington  and  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry  seemed  to  have 
writs  of  ease  in  foreign  affairs  .  .  .  and  those  that  were  upon 
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better  terms  with  him  were  obeyers  of  his  power,  and  not  sharers 
in  it. '  Yet  several  times  Danby  complained  of  the  way  in  which 
his  other  duties  prevented  him  from  giving  proper  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  treasury  (State  of  the  Case,  p.  8 ;  Add.  MSS.,  28,042, 

f.  13). 

30  Charles  worked  upon  Clifford's  maxim,  '  that  if  the  King  must 
be  in  a  dependance,  it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a  great  and  generous 
King  than  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  insolent  subjects  '  (Burnet, 
ii.  472).     Danby's  opinion  was  just  the  reverse — that  it  was  better 

•  to  be  dependent  on  a  generous  people  than  on  a  great  and  insolent 
King. 

31  Bribery  was  quite  common  before  Danby's  time  (see  Burnet, 
ii.   12).      Clifford  is  credited  by  Temple  with  being  the  first  to 
employ  it  regularly  (Works,  ii.  429). 

32  Reresby,  who  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  bribes,  was 
won  over  precisely  in  this  way.     See  his  own  account,  pp.  106-108. 
1  This  condescension  in  the  King  to  give  so  mean  a  person  this 
satisfaction  did  much  convince  me  of  the  reality  of  what  he  said.' 

33  Danby  was  extremely  jealous  of  able  subordinates,  and  was 
notorious  for  surrounding  himself  with  incapable  men.     The  only 
prominent  statesman  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  friendly 
was  Lauderdale,  whose  sphere  was  entirely  different  from  his  own. 
So  long  as  Charles  pursued   the  policy  of  giving  his  favourite 
English  counsellors  some  voice  in  Scottish  affairs,  apparent  in  his 
grant  to  Osborne  of  a  Scottish  peerage,  and  then  of  a  place  on  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council,  their  relations  were  doubtful.     But  Danby 
wisely  forbore  to  interfere  with  Lauderdale,  and  so  an  alliance 
was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  pursuit  of  a  similar  policy  in  both 
countries,  and  an  offer  of  mutual  support.     See  Lauderdale  Corre- 
spondence, vol.  iii.,  Murray's  letters  to  Lauderdale ;  and  the  •  Dialogue 
between  L.  and  D.,'  where  they  are  described  as  '  brothers  in 
iniquity. ' 

34  See  Burnet,  ii.  79.     See  also  the  curious  story  told  by  Le  Neve. 
When  he  had  a  mind  to  bring  over  any  leading  member  of  the 
country  party,  he  would  make  him  an  offer  with  the  terms  as  low 
as  it  could  possibly  be  hoped  he  would  accept.     If  he  accepted,  all 
was  well.     If  not,  Danby  presently  gave  out  that  /ioo  more  would 
have  bought  him,  and  so  made  him  mistrusted  and  odious  to  his 
party  (Le  Neve,  p.  35).     This  story  is  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Cardinal  Morton's  fork,  and  is  the  kind  of  tale  which  seems  to 
gather  round  such  characters  as  Danby.     See  also  H.M.  Com. 
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Rep.  XV.,  App.  VII.,  p.  176,  for  the  effect  of  his  efforts.  April  30, 
1675,  a  member  pressed  by  urgent  business  '  cannot  possibly  stir 
till  we  have  acquitted  the  Lord  Treasurer.'  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  his  motive  for  staying  was  personal  friendship  for 
Danby,  or  a  disinterested  love  of  justice.  Over  two  hundred 
members  were  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Government 
(Seasonable  Argument). 

35  Burnet,  ii.  61. 

36  See  Pepys,  June  24,  1663  ;  Dalrymple,  i.  24,  25. 

37  That  Parliament  met  at  all  was  due  to  Danby's  efforts,  in  spite 
of  an  autograph  letter  written  by  Louis  XIV.  to  dissuade  Charles 
(Ranke,  iv.  7).     The  earlier  prorogation  in  September,  1674,  was 
determined  upon  without  his  knowledge  (Essex  Papers,  i.   259). 
Danby  never  tried  to  rule  without  Parliament.     He  regarded  it  as 
impossible  (Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  13  :  c  The  condition  of  his  revenue 
will  not  permit  this '). 

38  See  Lindsey  MSS.,   p.  377,  letter  dated  August  25,  1675: 
'  The  aim  you  have  to  settle  the  Church  and  State  ;  to  defend  the 
one  against  schismatics,  and  papists,  and  the  other  against  Com- 
monwealth's men  and  rebels.'     Some  ten  years  before,  Danby  had 
assisted  to  reject  a  bill  imposing  a  similar  oath  (see  Locke's  Letter  in 
Parliamentary  History,  iv.,  App.  XL.).     Le  Neve  ascribes  the  change 
to  '  the  air  of  courts,  which  inclines  men  to  comply  with  the  desires 
of  their  masters'  (Le  Neve,  p.  32).     It  was  more  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  Danby  was  now  himself  in  power,  and  stood  to  benefit 
by  it. 

88  See  the  Bishops'  paper  of  advice  signed  among  others  by 
Danby  in  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1673-75,  p.  549.  See  also  Essex  Papers, 
i.  293-294. 

40  Burnet,  ii.  61,  and  Airy's  note. 

41  Le  Neve,  pp.   33,  34 ;  Parliamentary  History,  iv.  715  et  seq. ; 
Burnet,  ii.  81-85. 

42  Parliamentary  History,  iv.  692. 

43  The  Duke  of  York  did  not  declare  himself  openly  against  it, 
but  all  the  Catholics  did.     See  Burnet,  ii.  82. 

44  Burnet,  ii.  88,  89. 

«  See  Leeds  MSS.,  H.M.  Com.,  Rep. XL,  App.  VII.,  pp.  14,  18. 

46  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  i.  326. 

47  The  change  of  attitude  in  Parliament  was  due  to  the  success  of 
Louis's  arms  during  the  period  of  their  session.    For  their  motions 
see  Burnet,  ii.  124-126. 
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48  'No  man  ever  came  into  the  ministry  that  understood  the 
affairs  of  Europe  so  little  as  he  did  '  (Burnet,  ii.  71). 

49  Add.    MSS.,   28,040,  f.    36-366.      The    Diary    of  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson. 

50  Add.  MSS.,  28,042. 

51  Even  Charles  intended  to  employ  the  French  forces  for  which 
he  stipulated  only  in  the  very  last  resort  (Dalrymple,  i.,  App.,  p.  94). 

"  Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  t  44- 

53  'I  could  never  see  what  useful  help  we  can  receive  from 
him  [>'.£.,   Louis]  when  the  peace  shall  be  made'    (Add.  MSS., 
28,042,  f.  13). 

54  It  is  only  about  this  time  that  Danby  begins  to  make  his 
influence  felt  in  foreign  affairs.     Hitherto  he  had  left  their  manage- 
ment to  the  King.     The  peace  with  Holland  of  February  19,  1674, 
was  not  his  work.     It  was  arranged  by  Temple,  at  that  time  still 
the  follower  of  Arlington,  at  his  patron's  direction.     Danby  was  not 
then  chief  Minister.     He  signed  the  peace,  however  (Add.  MSS., 
28,040,  f.  96). 

55  See  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  15. 

56  Reresby,  p.  83. 

67  Burnet,  ii.  68-70;   H.M.  Com.  Rep.  IX.,  App.  II.,  p.  4496; 
Temple  Memoirs. 

58  Danby's  Letters,  p.  285. 

59  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  40.     See  also  Clarke,  James  II.,  vol.  i., 
pp.    508-10;    Hat.    Cor.,  i.    152,    154;    Burnet,   ii.    129-31.      The 
marriage  was  declared  in  council  on  October  22.      Danby,  with 
great  zeal,  managed  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  marriage  and  secure 
their  acceptance  in  three  days.    Of  the  English  nobility  only  Danby, 
Albemarle,  and  Lord  Ossory  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.      Danby's  reiterated    boast    in  later    times    that    the 
marriage  was  his  work  was  no  exaggeration. 

60  Williamson  to  Hyde,  December  4,  1677  (Add.  MSS.,  28,054, 
f.  99)  ;  see  also  Williamson's  Diary  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  41  et  seq.). 

61  On  all   these  negotiations  see    Williamson's  Diary.     Charles 
desired  two  treaties,  one  offensive,  the  other  defensive. 

62  Ibid.      The  difficulties  centred  round  England's  demand  for 
Ostend  as  a  landing-place  for  the  troops. 

63  Reresby,  pp.  125-26.     Parliament  had  very  little  confidence  in 
any  real  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  go  to  war  with 
France. 

64  Danby's  real  object  is  clearly  shown  by  his  attempt  to  obtain 
for  the  King  an  additional  revenue  of  £300,000  for  life.      Un 
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fortunately,  it  revealed  his  intentions  to  the  Parliament  as  well  as 
to  posterity,  and  was  decisively  rejected  (Burnet,  ii.  150). 

66  The    new    treaty  with    France    was    signed    May    27,    1678 
(Dalrymple,   i.,   App.,    p.    159).      Danby's  success    in    detaching 
Charles  from  this  alliance  over  the  Swedish  question  only  made  his 
failure  the  more  complete,  for  Charles  then  got  money  neither  from  - 
Parliament  nor  from  France. 

66  Burnet,  ii.  71. 

67  Impartial  State  of  the  Case,  p.  8. 

68  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  i.  423,  and 
passim;  Hat.  Cor.,  i.  89-91  ;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1675-76,  Coffee-house 
conversation,  p.  473;   Duchess  of  Cleveland's  letter,  printed  in 
Harris's  Charles  II.,  Appendix. 

6S  See  Montagu's  letter  to  Bertie,  March  29,  1678,  in  Letters: 
'  For  my  part  I  care  not  for  the  place  except  I  come  in  with  his 
favour  and  kindness.  I  have  tried  no  other  ways  to  compass  it, 
neither  will  I.' 

70  See  Cleveland's  letter  in  Harris's  Charles  II. 

71  Letter    of    April    4,    1677,    Morrison    MSS.,   4516.       Danby 
showed  this  to  the  King ;  see  his  letter  of  July  16,  Letters,  p.  9, 
Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  f.  72. 

72  Letter  of  June  21, 1677.    Letters,  p.  i ;  Add.  MSS. ,  28,054,  *•  66. 

73  Dalrymple,  i.,  App.,  p.  102. 

74  Montagu's  letter  to  Danby,  September  25,  1677.    Letters,  p.  30 ; 
Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  *•  93-     Compare  Danby's  letter  to  Montagu  of 
July  16,  1677.     Letters,  p.  9 ;  Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  ff.  72,  74. 

75  Burnet,  ii.  71. 

76  See  his  '  civil  letter '  of  July  i,  1678,  to  Danby,  and  the  Earl's 
note  upon  it  in  his  Letters,  p.  90. 

77  Her  letter  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Harris's  Charles  II. 
The  date  is  probably  June  28.     See  also  Hat.  Cor.,  i.  167,  168  ; 
Burnet,  ii.  151-52, 

78  He  apparently  left  France  on  July  i,  O.S.  Hat.  Cor.,  i.  168. 

79  See   his  letter,  apparently  of  July  8,   1678,     Letters,  p.  92 ; 
Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  f.  182. 

80  Letters,  p.  107.     An  account  of  the  interview,  and  of  Montagu's 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  may  be  found  in  Ormonde  MSS.,  New 
Series,  iv.  443. 

81  Montagu's  name  was  struck  off  the  Council  Book  on  July  12. 
The  spoils  of  his  fall  were  immediately  divided  by  popular  rumour 
among  Danby's  relations.    Dalrymple,  i.,  App.,  p.  185  ;  Ormonde 
MSS.,  New  Series,  iv.  443. 
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82  He  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  Northampton 
Borough  on  October  31,  1678  (Parliaments  of  England,  p.  526),  after 
a  failure  at  Greenstead  (Danby's  Letters,  p.  115). 

83  Danby  knew  of  his  intrigues  as  early  as  August  (Letters,  p.  107). 
Very  possibly  Montagu  meant  him  to  do  so.     He  would  have  been 
quite  ready  to  return  to  the  Court  if  he  had  received  a  place 
(Dalrymple,  i.,  App.,  pp.  280-81).     It  was  not  till  the  end  of  October 
that  Montagu  formed  his  alliance  with  the  French  Ambassador  to 
ruin  the  Treasurer  (ibid.,  pp.  193-95).     Presumably  by  that  time  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  influencing  him  by  threats  or  otherwise. 

84  On  this  strange  idea  of  his  see  his  answer  to  Reresby  (Memoirs, 
p.  151).     It  is  owing  to  his  failure  to  understand  situations  such  as 
this  that  Danby  must  be  denied  the  title  of  a  great  statesman.     He 
soon  discovered  his  mistake  (Reresby,  pp.  155-56). 

85  He  was  warned  by  Reresby  (Memoirs,  p.  151).     For  his  efforts 
see  Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  f.  196. 

86  For  the  correspondence  on  this  point  see  Add.  MSS.,  34,274, 
ff.  99,  102,  104,  and  Lindsey  MSS.,  pp.  395,  398.     Danby  received 
his  first  notice  in  a  letter  from  Jenkins,  dated  November  5.    Accord- 
ing to  Danby  Montagu  went  to  Mass  while  in  Paris  (Add.  MSS., 
28,042,  f.  28),  and  had  even  been  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church 
(ibid.,  f.  30). 

87  Accounts  of  the  seizure  of  Montagu's  papers  and  of  attendant 
circumstances  may  be  found  in  Clarke,  James  II. ,  vol.  i.,  532; 
Reresby,  pp.   153-156;    Ormonde  MSS.,  New  Series,  iv.  284-86; 
Burnet,  ii.  182-183  ;  Parliamentary  History,  iv.  1053-1067. 

88  It  was  with  money  that  Danby  first  purchased  her  support  in 
March,  1674  (Essex  Papers,  i.  199),  and  with  money  that  he  kept  it 
(H.M.   Com.  Rep.  IX.,  App.  II.,  pp.  450-51).     'The  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  who  would  never  forgive  me  because  she  thought  me 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  obstructing  her  pension  from   France ' 
(Letters,  p.  288).     See  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  30  :  '  For  greediness  of 
money  from  France '  she  prevented  the  King  from  declaring  war. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  Danby,  after  his  fall,  persistently  regarded  her 
as  his  chief  enemy. 

89  Buckingham's  return  to  favour  after  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  was  regarded  by  the  Duke  of  York  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  Danby's  fears  for  himself,  and  consequent  adoption  of  measures 
more  calculated   to  secure  his  own  safety  than  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Court  (Clarke,  James  II. ,  vol.  i.,  p.  544). 

90  Ormonde  MSS.,  New  Series,  iv.  376.     See  also  Lindsey  MSS., 
P-  387- 
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91  Burnet,  i.  444-45,  461,  Dartmouth's  note. 

M  Ormonde  MSS.,  New  Series,  iv.  106.  The  worthy  bishop 
preached  a  special  sermon  before  Charles  on  'the  dangers  of  ill 
conversation,  or  the  showing  any  degree  of  countenance  or  delight 
in  those  who  were  under  marks  and  blemishes  of  evil  life'  (ibid., 
p.  401),  but  neither  his  exhortations,  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Duke  of  York  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  of  any  avail ;  the  King 
'  would  not  deny  himself  an  hour's  divertisement  for  the  sake  of 
any  man.' 

93  Ibid.,  pp.  376,  106. 

94  See  Montagu's  letter  to  Danby,  March  12,  1678.    Letters,  p.  67  ; 
Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  f.  167. 

95  Reresby.p.  130;  Dalrymple,  i.,  App.,  pp.  131-32. 

96  Kirkby  first  informed  the  King  of  the  plot  against  his  life  on 
August  13.     See  Pollock,  The  Popish  Plot. 

97  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  9. 

98  On  Danby's  treatment  of  the  plot  see  Clarke,  James  II.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  518,  522,  523,  544,  546;   Le  Neve,  pp.  55,  56;  Pollock,  The 
Popish  Plot,  pp.    70-80 ;    Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Bramston, 
p.  179.     '  Great  pains  the  Duke  was  at  and  threats  to  me  to  have 
the  plot  kept  from  Parliament  and  only  discussed  by  the  King  in 
Council.     And  he  told  me  he  had  gained  all  about  the  King  to  it 
but  myself  (Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  32). 

99  Hat  Cor.,  i.  178.     Burnet  says:  'The  elections  were  carried 
with  great  heat'  (ii.  202).     This,  however,  is  denied  by  E.  Lipson, 
Elections  to  the  Exclusion  Parliaments,  1679-81,  E.H.R.,  xxviii.,  p.  59. 
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Notes  to  Chapter  III. 

1  Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

2  This  shows  itself  all  through  Danby's  attempts  to  defend  him- 
self  against  the  charges,    many  of  them  beyond    the  limits  of 
absurdity,  which  were  brought  against  him,  as  well  as  in  his  earlier 
neglect  to  take  proper  measures  to  protect  himself  from  Montagu's 
attack.     He  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  perfectly  good  case,  and  as 
later  ages  must  admit,   one  which  was  at  least  worth  a  careful 
examination.    This  case  he  put  forward  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
It  shows  to  what  extent  he  failed  as  a  statesman  that  he  never 
realized  the  futility  of  so  elaborate  a  defence.     Most  people  were 
too  prejudiced  or  too  terrified  to  listen. 

3  See  Clarke,  i.  543. 

4  Add.   MSS.,  28,053,    f.   343.      See  the  warrant   itself,   dated 
March  16,  1679,  signed  by  Charles,  and  countersigned  by  Sunder  - 
land.    Add.  MSS.,  28,094,  f-  47- 

6  See  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  March  6,  1679. 

8  For  the  manner  in  which  this  pardon  was  passed  see  Parlia- 
mentary History,  iv.  1114-15;  State  Trials,  xi.  735. 

7  The  King  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  Commons,  as  long  as 
»  possible,  from  entering  upon  the  actual  trial  even  of  Danby,  in  case 

'  too  many  facts,  damaging  to  himself,  should  come  to  light.  See 
State  of  the  Case,  pp.  18-19.  According  to  Danby's  account,  his 
counsel  informed  him  that  by  law  if  he  did  not  plead  his  pardon 
first  it  would  be  void  (ibid.,  p.  18). 

8  Danby  always  maintained  that  he  concealed  himself  at  the 
King's  command.     (State  of  the  Case,  p.  18;  Letter  to  Lord  Hatton, 
Hat.  Cor.,  i.  184 ;  Similar  letter  to  Newcastle,  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XIII., 
App.  II.,  p.  153  ;  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  10  ;  Hodgkin  MSS.,  p.  200). 
1  It  was  suspected  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  Danby  lay  concealed  at  White- 
hall' (Reresby,  167). 
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*  Danby  surrendered  himself  on  April  15,  and  Black  Rod 
informed  the  House  thenextjday  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  10  ;  Kennet, 
iii.  362  ;  Parliamentary  History,  iv.  1121 ;  State  Trials,  xi.  763). 

10  The  Bishops  were  blamed  for  being  the  cause  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  second  Parliament.     '  The  truth  was,  they  desired  to  have 
withdrawn,  but  the  King  would  not  suffer  it'  (Burnet,  ii.  220). 
See  also  Halifax's  letter  in  Foxcroft,  Halifax,  i.  147,  for  the  delays 
to  business  which  resulted  from  the  King's  policy.      '  Your  late 
friend  taketh  up  all  our  time.' 

11  See  his  letters  to  the  King,  Add.  MSS.,  28,049,  f.   12-200, 
passim.     It  is  noteworthy  that  Danby  did  not  himself  deliver  up  his 
staff  to  the  King.     It  was  surrendered  by  Lord  Latimer  without  his 
father's  knowledge,  after  he  had  absconded  to  escape  commitment 
(Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  10).     Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Ormonde 
MSS.,  New  Series,  iv.  359.    The  account  there  given  is,  however, 
very  questionable.     However  much  Danby 's  power  was  failing,  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  he  had  been  trying  for  the  last  twelve  months 
to  gain  the  King's  consent  to  his  resignation.     It  is  even  more 
incredible  that  he  tried  to  persuade  the  King  not  to  grant  him 
a  pension  or  a  marquisate. 

13  '  It  is  certain,  if  the  Treasurer  would  but  have  used  the  best 
means  he  could  for  himself,  he  might  have  come  off  better  ;  but  he 
resolved  rather  to  suffer  than  to  say  what  might  have  reflected  on 
the  King  or  others  near  him,  as  he  since  said  himself '  (Reresby, 
165)- 

11  The  King  expressly  forbade  Danby  to  require  the  production 
of  these  papers,  and  the  Earl  acquiesced,  although  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  much  to  his  advantage.  '  He  said  I  owed 
him  more  duty  than  to  expose  his  and  his  ambassador's  letters,  and 
he  was  sure  I  would  not  be  so  base  as  Montagu  had  been  '  (Le 
Neve,  p.  56).  The  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Danby 's  impeachment.  The  Duke 
apparently  persuaded  himself  that  the  new  Parliament  might  be 
more  favourable,  although  he  also  had  hopes,  during  the  interval, 
of  disbanding  the  army,  finding  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  so 
meeting  Parliament  on  better  terms  (H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XV.,  App.  V., 
p.  127 ;  Dalrymple,  i.,  App.,  p.  206).  But  neither  Charles  nor 
Danby,  we  may  be  sure,  entertained  any  such  absurd  idea  (for 
Danby 's  opinion  of  a  new  Parliament  see  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  17). 
Reresby  says  the  dissolution  was  obtained  by  the  Treasurer  on  the 
promise  of  the  Opposition  that  they,  in  return,  would  suffer  his 
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prosecution  to  drop  (Memoirs,  p.  159) ;  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
clusion might  be  drawn  from  Burnet's  account  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  204, 
205),  and  as  a  rule  the  measure  is  ascribed  to  Danby  (Evelyn, 
January  25,  1679).  The  reason  given  in  the  text  is  suggested  by 
Le  Neve  (p.  57).  The  same  reason,  no  doubt,  influenced  the 
King  to  dissolve  his  old  council,  'all  made  up  of  Lord  Danby 's 
creatures'  (Burnet,  ii.  209),  and  adopt  Temple's  scheme.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  continued  bribery  had  made  the  Parliament  so 
utterly  rotten  that  the  King  preferred  to  have  a  new  one  on  which 
some  reliance  might  be  placed.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
eventual  failure  of  Danby's  system  of  corruption.  Honest  men 
'  were  ashamed  to  vote  with  the  court,  while  the  dishonest  voted 
against  it  to  raise  their  price  (Dalrymple,  i.,  App.,  92;  ii. ,  App., 
I53>  I54)-  The  only  weapon  which  the  court  possessed  was  the 
threat  of  dissolution  (Burnet,  ii.  89).  A  new  Parliament,  with  more 
modest  ideas  as  to  their  price,  might  be  more  open  to  influence. 

14  See  Add.  MSS.,  28,049,  f.  12,  14,  44. 

15  See  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  30,  undated.     The  beginning  is,  in 
its  way,  characteristic  of  Danby:   'Shall  be  no  informer,  but  to 
speak  freely  in  my  place  in  Parliament  what  I  know.  .   .  .    That 
the  Duke  has  been  a  principal  cause.' 

16  Le    Neve,    pp.    55-57.      Charles  was    still    outwardly   very 
friendly  (See  Latimer's  letter  to  his  father,  Add.  MSS.,  28,053, 
f.   152).      For  an  account  of  the  King's  indifferent  reception   of 
Danby  on  his  release  see  Reresby,  296. 

17  Danby  maintained  that  his  case  was  entirely  different  because 
he  had  a  pardon.     Nothing  shows  the  King's  policy  in  granting 
that  pardon  more  clearly  than  the  fact  that  he  never  afterwards 
really  insisted  on  it.     Danby  and  the  lords  were  eventually  released 
at  the  same  time. 

18  Dalrymple,  ii.,  App.,  p.  64. 

19  See  below  and  also  Portland  MSS.,  i.  365;   Lindsey  MSS., 
p.  414 ;  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  IX.,  App.  II.,  p.  458 ;  Reresby,  p.  295. 

ao  Dalrymple,  ii.,  App.,  pp.  72,  73. 

21  Their  relations  may  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  Reresby,  who  was 
a  friend  of  both  (see  pp.  188,  200,  274,  275,  293,  294).     Danby  was 
drawn  to  Halifax  by  the  latter 's  championship  of  a  Parliament, 
which  alone,  Danby  was  beginning  to  fear,  would  be  able  to  set 
him  free. 

22  Reresby,  pp.  295,  296 ;  Dalrymple,  ii.,  App.,  p.  24. 

23  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII.,  App.,  p.  4736. 
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:4  Portland  MSS.,  i.  365  ;  Luttrell,  passim. 
26  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  IX.,  App.  II.,  p.  436. 

26  Luttrell,  i.  176 ;  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  X.,  App.  iv.,  p.  176 ;  Rep.  XII., 
App.  V.,  p.  66. 

27  Portland  MSS.,  i.  365. 

23  The  legal  or  constitutional  question  of  the  power  of  the  King's 
Bench  to  release  anyone  imprisoned  by  the  House  of  Lords  cannot 
be  discussed  here,  especially  as  the  actual  result  depended  on  other 
considerations.  Accounts  of  his  attempts  are  to  be  found  in  State 
Trials,  xi.  831-871  ;  Luttrell,  i.  189,  199,  258,  297,  300;  H.M.  Com. 
Rep.  VII.,  App.,  pp.  3720,  4056,  4810;  Rep.  XII.,  App.  V.,  74,  and 
various  pamphlets. 

2»  See  Add.  MSS.,  28,049,  f.  56-209, /tfssm;  Portland  MSS.,  viii. 
20;  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  404. 

30  It  was  from  the  House  of  Lords  that  Danby  had  most  hopes  of 
securing  his  release.  It  was  they  who  had  committed  him,  and 
with  every  session  of  Parliament  the  Earl  laid  his  plans  to  induce 
them  to  bail  him.  In  spite  of  the  suspicion  it  aroused,  and  the 
opportunity  it  gave  for  malicious  insinuations,  he  was  so  convinced 
that  his  trial  would  never  be  brought  to  any  real  conclusion  that  it 
was  always  for  bail,  not  a  trial,  that  he  petitioned.  His  method 
was  to  obtain,  by  letter  or  through  the  medium  of  Conway  or 
Latimer,  the  promises  of  individual  lords  to  vote  for  bailing  him, 
and  then  to  give  instructions  that  when  the  House  showed  a 
majority  of  bis  partisans,  independent  of  the  Bishops,  a  division  on 
the  point  should  be  forced.  So  well  laid  were  his  schemes  that  in 
the  Parliament  of  1681,  when  he  made  a  special  effort,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  succeeded,  had  the  managers  of  his  affairs  only 
pressed  on  according  to  his  instructions.  Danby  was  very  bitter 
with  them  for  allowing  the  opportunity  to  slip.  It  is  significant  of 
Danby's  failure  that  he  dare  not  trust  even  the  Bishops.  Six  of 
them  had  left  the  House  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  his  attainder 
(Hat.  Cor.,  i.  186).  Apparently,  however,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  ready  support  of  a  large  number  of  lords.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  describe  Danby's  attempts  in  detail,  although 
they  are  not  without  interest.  Information  on  the  point  will  be 
found  in  Lindsey  MSS.,  417-432  ;  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  10,  28,053, 
ff.  179-265. 

n  February  12,  1684.     Luttrell,  i.  297,300. 

w  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII.,  App.,  p.  3760.  Similar  proposals  had 
been  made  a  year  earlier  (Reresby,  273,295). 
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:i3  Reresby,  pp.  296,  297. 

34  See  Hodgkin  MSS.,  p.  200,  for  the  history  of  the  warrant.     It 
had  gone  so  far  that  his  son  Latimer  was  known  by  the  title  of 
Danby  during  this  period. 

35  Hodgkin  MSS.,  p.  200. 

36  Lindsey  MSS.,  pp.  442-43 

37  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  f.  343. 

33  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  113,  28,053,  *•  343- 

39  Earl  of  Danby  to  Countess  of  Danby,  Lindsey  MSS. ,  p.  444. 

40  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII.,  App.,  p.  3766. 

41  Reresby,  p.  297. 

42  He  gave  up  hope  and  retired  to  the  country  apparently  in 
August,  1684  (Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  444,  Reresby,  p.  307). 

43  See  Reresby,  p.  297;   Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  ff.  200,  202,  206; 
Campana  de  Cavelli,  i.  271,  277,  279  ;  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  414. 

44  The  gradual  separation  between  Danby  and  York  during  the 
period  of  the  Popish  plot  and  the  contest  over  the  Exclusion  Bill 
is  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  Reresby  (see  pp.  150,  153). 

45  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  446. 

46  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  f.  343. 

47  Le  Neve,  p.  109. 

48  May  19,  1685,  Par.  Hist.,  iv.  1349. 

4fl  As  early  as  February,  1686,  Danby  intended  to  go  abroad, 
professedly  to  the  Spaw,  'to  be  relieved  of  his  stoppage  in  his 
throat '  (H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XII.,  App.  V.,  p.  105).  By  May  he  had 
made  arrangements  for  a  three  month's  tour  in  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Germany  (ibid.,  p.  108),  when  the  King  refused  permission  for 
his  departure  (Rep.  V.,  App.,  p.  186).  The  real  object  of  this 
intended  journey  is  shown  in  his  letter  to  Orange,  September  4, 
1687  (Dalrymple,  ii.,  App.,  p.  207). 

80  For  both  see  Dalrymple,  ii.,  App.,  180-231,  passim.  In  the 
spring  of  1688,  Danby  also  contrived  to  establish  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Prince  by  means  of  his  son,  Dumblane,  who 
went  over  to  Holland  in  spite  of  the  King's  openly  expressed 
suspicion  (Le  Neve,  no).  For  James's  rather  vacillating  conduct 
with  regard  to  this  voyage  see  Danby 's  letter  in  Dalrymple,  ii., 
App.,  pp.  217,  218. 

51  See  letter  in  Dalrymple,  ii.,  App.,  p.  216. 

5*  Le  Neve,  p.  no. 

68  Burnet,  James  //.,  p.  317. 

54  Danby's  Letters,  vi,,  vii. 
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55  See  the  letter  in  Dalrymple,  ii.,  App.,  p,  288. 

56  See  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  Par.  Hist.,  vi., 

847. 

67  Le  Neve,  in.  Burnet,  James  II. ,  p.  345.  'The  Earl  of 
Danby  was  earnest  for  this,  hoping  to  have  had  a  share  in  the 
whole  management  by  the  interest  he  believed  he  had  in  that 
country. ' 

58  Leeds  MSS.,  pp.  26,  27 ;  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  450.     She  refused 
to  come  till  she  heard  from  the  Prince  (Reresby,  p.  422,  note  i). 

59  Reresby,  p.  72. 

60  See  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XI.,  App.  V.,  p.  225.     Mr.  Bertie, 
ambassador  to  the  northern   lords,    'where  my  Lord   Danby  is 
regent.'     See  Appendix  I. 

61  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  456. 

62  See  his  extraordinary  demands  in  Lindsey  MSS.,  pp.  450,  451. 

63  On  this  curious  incident  see  Lindsey  MSS.,  pp.   451,  452; 
Reresby,  pp.  434,  441,  442. 

64  Reresby,  p.  448. 

65  Ibid.,  p.  454. 

66  Clarendon  Corresp.  ii.,  237,  239. 

67  For  his  conduct  here  see  Foxcroft,  Halifax,  ii.  49. 

68  '  She  made  him  a  very  sharp  answer '  (Burnet,  James  II.,  p.  451). 

69  Burnet,  James  II.,  p.  451  n.  e.,  p.  453. 
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Notes  to  Chapter  IV. 

1  The  Sentiments ;  a  Poem  to  the  Earl  of  Danby  in  the  Tower.     By  a 
Person  of  Quality.     London,  1679. 

2  William  had,  of  course,  a  claim  through  his  mother  ;  but  it 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Anne,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  own  wife. 

3  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  34. 

4  Reresby,  p.  432. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  459. 

6  See  the  Earl  of  Lindsey's  letter  (Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  452).     '  My 
L.  H.  sent  my  friend  down  into  the  North  to  fight  whilst  he  and 
Nottingham  intended  to  be  the  great  men  in  the  South.' 

7  Reresby,  p.  439.     According  to  Danby 's  own  account  he  was 
offered  both  the  Secretaryship  of  State  and  the  Presidency,  and 
would  have  refused  both  had  not  the  King  forced  one  upon  him, 
telling  him  that  '  it  would  not  be  for  his  own  service  that  his  lord- 
ship should  decline  employment  himself  (ibid.,  p.  441).     One  may 
question  the  story. 

8  Reresby,  p.  440. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  441.     Possibly  William  considered  the  title  to  be  too 
much  bound  up  with  Danby's  impeachment.     It  is  significant  that 
the  patent  finally  granted  to  him  on  April  20  created  him  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen,  not  of  Danby  as  the  earlier  one  had  done. 

10  Ibid.     On  Danby's  attitude  see  also  the  long  list  of  complaints 
in  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  34.    '  Memorandum  at  my  first  coming  out 
of  the  North  to  the  Prince  at  St.  James.'   Danby  had  a  bad  reputa- 
tion for  recommending  inferior  men  to  office  simply  because  they 
were  his  supporters.    Few  among  his  followers  were  men  of  ability. 
See  Burnet,  ii.  210  ;  Reresby,  p.  449.     Lady  Danby  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  apparently  drove  a  regular  trade  in  the  sale  of  offices, 
1  not  without  my  Lord's  knowledge  '  (Reresby,  p.  163). 

11  Reresby,  pp.  449,  459. 
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W  Reresby  gives  this  as  the  reason  for  his  becoming  Governor  of 
Hull  (Reresby,  p.  454  ;  see  also  p.  448). 

13  February  14.     H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XII.,  App.  VI.,  p.  179. 

14  He  was  one  of  three  who  regularly  attended  at  the  Irish 
Committee  (Dalrymple,  iii.,  App.,  pp.  179,  224).     See  also  Reresby, 
p.  441 ;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1689-90,  p.  381. 

15  See  the  letter  dated  February  20,  1691,  in  Cal.  S.P.  Dom., 
1690-91,  p.  270,  and  also  in  Dalrymple,  iii.,  App.,  p.  178. 

16  The  Tories  supported  the  King,  but  opposed  William  ;  the 
Whigs  supported  William,  but  opposed  the  King.     Danby  sup- 
ported both  the  King  and  William.     See   Dalrymple,  iii.,  App., 
p.  6. 

17  '  the  Marquiss  of  Carmarthen,  who  now  seemed  to  be  most  in 
favour.'     Evelyn,  January  12,  1690. 

18  Marquis  of  Carmarthen.     April  20. 

19  According  to  Le  Neve  (p.  117),  Halifax  'could  not  brook  an 
equal,  much  less  a  superior,  which  Carmarthen  took  himself  to  be 
as  President  of  the  Council. '    The  reverse  was  more  probably  the 
case.  w 

20  See  Mary's  letters  in  Dalrymple,  iii.,  App.,  pp.  123, 133.   '  Lord 
Carmarthen  is  upon  all  occasions  afraid  of  giving  me  too  much 
trouble,  and  thinks  by  little  and  little  to  do  all.'     ' .  .  .  pretends  to 
govern  all.' 

81  Luttrell,  i.  558;  Portland  MSS.,  i.  438;  H.M.  Com.  Rep. 
XII.,  App.  V.,  p.  125. 

**  See  the  history  of  Preston's  plot  in  Macaulay  ;  Dalrymple, 
iii.,  App.,  p.  106  et  seq. ;  Portland  MSS.,  i.  482,  485. 

23  Le  Neve,  p.  119  ;  Danby 's  Letters,  p.  xii. 

84  Duke  of  Leeds.     May  4,  1694. 

23  Luttrell,  iii.  273. 

28  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  vol.  ii. 
Privy  Council  Minutes. 

27  On  this  impeachment  see  Macaulay;   Parliamentary  History, 
v-  933-941  ;  State  Trials,  xiii.  1263-1274  ;  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in 
Yorkshire;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1694-95,  PP-  326.  328. 

28  He  lost  all  his  posts  except  that  of  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the 
East  Riding  (Le  Neve,  p.  144 ;  Portland  MSS.,  iii.  88).   The  Court 
seem  to  have  chosen  an  unfortunate  time,  when  Leeds  was  coming 
more  into  favour  with   the  Commons   (H.M.   Com.  Rep.   XV., 
App.  IX.,  August  15,  1699). 

29  Le  Neve,  p.  145.    One  may  question  if  any  other  was  offered. 
»°  Add.  MSS.,  28,041,  f.  ib. 
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31  Ibid.,  passim. 

32  He   signalized    himself    by    his   support   of    the    Occasional 
Conformity  Bill  (Parliamentary  History,  vi.  498),   and  defence  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell  (ibid.,  847).     He  was  apparently  moved  to  tears  by 
the  Doctor's  eloquent  defence  (Portland  MSS.,  ii.  535). 

33  Add.  MSS.,  28,041,  passim. 
31  Portland  MSS.,  ii.  563. 

35  Add.  MSS.,  28,041,  f.  30. 

36  He  declined  because  the  Governorship  of  Hull  was  not,  as 
usual,  to  go  with  it  (H.M.  Com.,  Portland  MSS.,  iii.  92). 

37  For  his  relations  with  Hanover,  see  H.M.  Com.   Rep.  IX.. 
App.  II.,  p.  4706 ;  Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  ff.  213-221. 

38  Le  Neve,  p.  145. 

39  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  i.  319. 

40  Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  p.  21. 

41  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  3  ;  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.,  1666-67,  P-  191. 

42  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XII.,  App.  IX.,  p.  96. 

43  He  held  this  position  as  early  as  1663  (H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XIII., 
App.  II.,  p.  144),  resigned  it  when  his  patron  Buckingham  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices  in  1667  (Reresby,  p  72),  and  was  restored 
on  the  Duke's  return  to  favour  (ibid. ;  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  f.  9). 

44  H.M.  Com.   Rep.  XIV.,  App.   IV.,  p.  423.     The  energetic 
measures  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  secured  the  extinction  of  a  fire  at 
Whitehall  which  otherwise  might  have  burned  all  Westminster. 

45  See  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  V.,  App.,  p.  381,  and  Hodgkin  MSS., 
PP-  330,  331-    The  curious  affair  of  the  'press-masters.'    A  body  of 
rioters,  calling  themselves  '  press-masters,'  assaulted  Danby's  coach 
as  he  was  going  about  midnight  to  St.  James's.    The  Earl,  then 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  immediately  jumped  out  of  his  coach 
with  drawn  sword  to  assist  his  coachman  and  page,  and  kept  off 
his  assailants  till  the  constable  came  up  with  the  watch.     He  was, 
however,  knocked  down,  and  suffered  a  severe  illness  as  a  result. 

46  Le  Neve,  p.  144. 

4/  Pepys'  Diary,  November  5,  1668. 

48  See  Marvel,  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  i.  460.  During  William's 
reign  his  pale  face  earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  '  White 
Marquis,'  as  distinct  from  Halifax,  who  was  the  '  Black  Marquis ' 
(Hat.  Cor.,  ii.  149).  There  are  five  portraits  of  Danby  in  existence. 
Easily  accessible  are  those  by  Van  Vaart,  engraved  in  Lodge's 
Portraits,  vii.  19,  and  by  Robert  White,  taken  from  life,  in  the 
recently  published  Historical  Portraits,  1600-1700.' 
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49  For  the  difficulty  he  experienced  see  Add  MSS.,  28,040,  f.  n 
etscq.     His  Navy  Journal. 
§0  Reresby,  p.  309. 

51  Le  Neve,  p.  145. 

52  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XV.,  App.  VII.,  p.  203. 

53  In   the  political  world    the  whole  Osborne  family  worked 
together  and  shared  the  spoils.    Even  the  daughters  did  their  part. 
The  marriages  which  he  made  for  them  caused  his  family  to  be 
compared  to  the  House  of  Austria  (Verney  MSS.,  Rep.  VII., 
App.  II.). 

54  '  His  lady  is  more  than  half  mad,  yet  she  has  such  power  over 
him  that  she  engages  him  to  pursue  all  her  quarrels  as  well  as  his 
own'  (Burnet,  i.  478,  n.a.). 

55  For  this  charge  against  Danby  see  Evelyn,  June  19,  August  18, 
1673  ;  Evelyn  to  Pepys,  December  6,  1681 ;  Reresby,  p.  93. 

M  Le  Neves  p.  22.  His  rise  was  due  to  Buckingham  and  his 
own  parts. 

57  See  above,  Chapter  II.,  note  31. 

68  Many  of  the  instances  frequently  cited  of  his  corruption  are 
nothing  more  than  a  condemnation  of  the  system  of  the  period. 
His  '  corrupt  bargain  with  Clifford  '  was  the  regular  course  of 
procedure.  He  refused  to  be  bribed  to  a  French  alliance,  though 
large  sums  were  offered  him.  See  his  correspondence  with  Mon- 
tagu, passim,  Montagu  to  Danby,  August  12,  1677,  Letters,  p.  13. 
See,  on  the  other  hand,  Burnet,  ii.  in.  The  East  India  case  did 
not  stand  alone. 

59  See  Shaftesbury's  Paper  of  March  6,  1679  ;  Christie,  ii.  312. 

60  Ibid.,  Burnet,  ii.  15.      'He  ...  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
great  regard  to  truth,  or  so  much  as  to  the  appearances  of  it.' 

61  See   Henry  Guy's  schemes   for  an  attack  on   Montagu,  in 
Hodgkin  MSS.,  pp.  200,  201 ;  and  also  Burnet,  ii.  15,  'an  implac- 
able enemy,'  i.  4780;,  *  will  pursue  his  revenge  very  far.' 

82  Of  his  followers  as  apart  from  his  friends  he  was  quite  con- 
siderate, and  spared  no  pains  to  advance  them  (Reresby,  p.  459). 
This,  however,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  due  to  disinterested 
motives. 

M  Petitions  for  lands,  revenues,  and  pensions  are  to  be  found  all 
through  his  life,  from  the  year  1663,  when  he  begged  and  obtained 
the  estates  of  some  Yorkshire  rebels  (Reresby,  p.  60  ;  Cal.  S.P. 
Dom.,  1664-5,  P-  4)>  until  a  month  or  two  before  his  death,  when 
he  was  importuning  for  a  renewed  grant  of  his  pension  on  the  Post 
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Office  (Portland  MSS.,  iii.  202).     His  pursuit  of  title  and  place  is 
as  obvious.    According  to  Dorothy  Osborne,  '  nothing  tempted  him 
to  marry  his  lady  so  much  as  that  she  was  an  Earl's  daughter 
(Letters,  p.  122). 

64  On  his  estate  see  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII.,  App.,  pp.  507,  508. 

65  Burnet,  ii.  101.     '  He  got  all  men  turned  out  of  their  places 
that  did  not  entirely  depend  on  him.'     See  Luttrell,  ii.  230,  for  his 
treatment  of  Whigs  in  the  East  Riding. 

66  See  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  case  (Evelyn,  January  14,  1682). 
«r  Ibid. 

68  See  above. 

«»  Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  f-  200. 

70  Luttrell,  i.  261. 

71  See  Shaftesbury's  opinion  (Christie,  ii.  312)  :  '  A  plausible, 
well-spoken  man  of  good  address,  and  cut  out  naturally  for  a 
courtier,  but  one  of  no  depth  of  judgement  at  all  in  any  matter ; 
neither  in  Parliament  or  council  speaking  like  one  that  understood 
the  matter  thoroughly,  but  rather  touching  it  dexterously  and 
slightly,  no  man  speaking  liker  a  gentleman  and  less  like  a  states- 
man.'   See  Burnet,  i.  478,  n.a.,  and  ii.  14,  15,  note  3. 

72  Burnet,  ii.  14,  and  Dartmouth's  note. 

73  A  man  whose  only  argument  for  the  foundation  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  that  money  could  not  be  got  in  any  other  way  has 
little  claim  to  be  called  a  great  financier  (Luttrell,  iii.  299). 
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Appendix   I. 

The  Rising  in  the  North. 

'  To  my  own  knowledge  King  James  was  never  startled 
till  he  was  informed  that  my  Lord  Duke  had  secured 
Hull  and  York  for  King  William.' l  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment of  a  letter-writer  some  time  afterwards,  and  it 
may  well  be  correct.2  The  danger  to  William  in  1688 
lay  in  the  indifference  of  the  masses ;  few  were  ready 
to  stir  a  finger  on  behalf  of  the  King,  but  there  was  a 
chance  that  equally  few  would  give  any  active  support 
to  the  Prince.  The  insurrection  in  the  North,  planned 
with  rare  skill,  and  executed  with  equal  ability  and 
determination,  was  of  supreme  importance  as  a  most 
decisive  pronouncement,  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of 
the  country,  of  their  resolute  hostility  to  James. 

That  Danby  was  the  moving  spirit  and  organizer  of 
this  revolt  cannot  for  one  moment  be  doubted.3  Among 
the  revolutionaries  *  he  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  lord  Lumly,  undertook  for  the  North.'4  No  sooner 
had  the  invitation  to  William  been  despatched  than  he 
began  to  prepare  for  a  journey  into  Yorkshire  to  gain 
support  for  the  expected  invasion.5  Towards  the  end  of 

1  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  f.  404. 

2  See  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Yorkshire,  pp.  2,  3. 

8  Clarke,  ii.  231.  4  Burnet,  James  II.,  p.  323. 

6  H.  M.  Com.  Rep.  XII.,  App.  V.,  p.  119. 
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September,  accompanied  by  his  son  Dumblane,  he  left 
London,  and  under  pretence  of  drinking  the  sulphur 
waters  of  Knaresborough,  took  up  his  abode  at  Ribston.1 
In  reality  he  spent  his  time  *  going  about  the  country,  to 
prepare  and  solicit  the  gentry.'2  *  Divers  of  the  York- 
shire gentlemen  '  visited  him,  among  others  the  Catholic 
Lord  Fairfax,  then  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding,8 
whose  suspicions  were  so  far  aroused  by  the  conduct  of 
Danby  and  Devonshire  that  he  communicated  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  to  Sir  John  Reresby,  the  Governor  of 
York.4  But  the  latter  could  not  believe  '  that  men  of 
that  quality  and  estate  could  design  anything  prejudicial 
to  the  government,  or  dangerous  to  themselves,'  and, 
observing  their  *  innocent  carriage,'  refused  to  take  any 
steps.5  Suspicion  was  excited  in  higher  quarters  as  well, 
but  an  intimation  to  Danby  that  his  presence  was  re- 
quired in  London  was  answered  by  some  meaningless 
*  offers  of  his  service '  to  the  King,  and  was  courteously 
ignored.6  A  definite  order  from  headquarters  for  the 
seizure  of  Lord  Lumley  was  evaded  by  a  convenient 
inability  to  find  him  on  the  part  of  the  officer  sent.7 

Meanwhile,  Danby  had  definitely  committed  himself 
to  carrying  out  the  rebellion.  His  will  was  made,  and 
entrusted  to  his  wife.8  An  anxious  eye  was  kept  on  all 
movements  of  troops,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Bertie,  provided  him  with  information  of  all  that  went 
on  in  London.9  Large  sums  of  money  were  sent  over  to 
Holland  in  case  the  failure  of  his  plans  should  compel 

1  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XI.,  App.  V.,  p.  138.    Lord  Devonshire  came 
down  at  the  same  time   '  to  see  his  estate. '     Reresby,  p.  405 ; 
Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  447. 

2  Clarke,  ii.  231.  3  Visit  on  October  2. 

4  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  447  ;  Reresby,  405.  5  Reresby,  p.  405. 

6  Reresby,  October  13,  p.  407.  7  Ibid.,  November  i,  p.  410. 

8  Lindsey  MSS  ,  p.  447.  9  Ibid.,  and  pp.  447-49. 
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him  to  retreat  thither.1  The  King's  proclamation 
authorizing  the  raising  of  troops  in  the  provinces  gave 
him  '  an  happy  opportunity  of  arming  for  the  defence  of 
our  country.' 2  All  his  horses  were  gathered  together  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  and  so  many  of  his  servants  were 
summoned  to  follow  him  that  Lady  Danby  was  left 
almost  unattended.3  A  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Yorkshire,  held  apparently  on  October  13,  to  arrange 
for  the  raising  of  forces  in  accordance  with  the  King's 
proclamation,  was  employed  by  Danby  in  concerting 
measures  with  his  friends,  and  in  annoying  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.4  Danby  himself  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
commission  to  raise  men  for  the  King's  service.5 

Such  was  the  position  when  the  report  of  November  4, 
that  the  Dutch  had  been  seen  sailing  down  the  Channel, 
was  followed  on  November  7  by  the  definite  news  that 
they  had  landed  at  Torbay.6  This  at  once  upset  all 
Danby's  plans.  He  had  advised  and  confidently  expected 
that  they  should  land  in  the  Humber,7  and  had  organized, 
upon  that  understanding,  an  insurrection  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  auxiliary.  The  derangement  of  his  plans  is 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fortnight's  delay  in  his 
rising,  which  at  the  time  caused  some  suspicion.  It  says 
much  for  his  courage,  and  for  the  determination  of  his 
followers,  that  new  plans  were  framed  so  quickly,  for 
nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  rebellion  than  the  slightest 
hitch  at  the  commencement.  Possibly,  also,  Danby  for 
a  moment  questioned  the  advantage  of  a  rising  where  he 
would  not  have  the  Prince  under  his  own  immediate 
guidance.  But  he  must  soon  have  realized  that  he  had 

1  Add.  MSS.,  28,042,  f.  104.     Reresby,  p.  407. 

2  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  447.  8  Ibid. 

1  Ibid.     Reresby,  p.  406.  5  Dalrymple,  ii.  144. 

6  Reresby,  p.  410.  7  Le  Neve,  p.  in  ;  Clarke,  ii.  231. 
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gone  too  far  to  draw  back,  and  that  the  absence  of  the 
Prince,  while  a  disadvantage  in  some  ways,  might  benefit 
him  in  others. 

The  new  plans,  like  the  old,  were  arranged  in  concert 
with  Devonshire.  The  latter  was  to  seize  Nottingham 
and  make  it  his  basis,  while  Danby  occupied  York.  As 
Nottingham  was  only  an  open  town,  while  York  had 
a  Governor  and  a  garrison,  Danby  was  to  act  first,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  surprise.1 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  make  Danby's  task 
easier  than  it  might  have  been.  York  was  recognized  at 
that  time  as  '  one  of  the  most  factious  towns  of  the 
kingdom.'3  Its  garrison  consisted  only  of  one  company 
of  foot,  and  its  stores  were  depleted.3  The  people  of  both 
city  and  county  were  inflamed  by  the  King's  arbitrary 
actions  in  interfering  with  the  corporation,  needlessly 
altering  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  placing 
Catholics  in  all  offices  of  trust.4  The  absence  of  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  the  Catholic  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the 
West  Riding,  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Lord- Lieutenant,  and  the  person  chosen,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  was  utterly  unfit  for  his  post.5 

All  Danby  had  to  do  was  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
opening,  and  then  strike.  The  action  of  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenants  in  York6  in  summoning  for  Thursday, 
November  22,7  a  meeting  of  gentry  and  freeholders  to 
assure  the  King  of  their  loyalty,  and  to  take  measures 
to  protect  the  country,  gave  him  the  desired  oppor- 

1  Letters,  p.  vii. 

2  Reresby,  pp.  254,  255,  and  his  paper,  264,  n.  i. 

3  Clarke,  ii.  231.     For  the  condition  of  York  see  Reresby,  pp.  253- 
408,  passim,  416. 

4  The  growing  discontent  can  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  Reresby. 
8  Reresby,  pp.  391,  404,  406,  410,  418,  420. 

6  November  13. 

7  The  date  must  be  the  22nd;  the  igth  was  not  a  Thursday. 
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tunity.1  Newcastle  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  meeting,  because  he  had  learned  that  a  large  section 
were  determined  to  petition  for  a  free  Parliament.2  On 
the  2oth  Danby  took  up  arms  and  gathered  his  forces 
together.3  On  the  22nd,  while  the  meeting  was  debating 
a  petition  to  the  King,  he  surprised  York  with  a  following 
of  about  a  hundred  men.  The  four  militia  troops  went 
over  at  the  cry  of  a  free  Parliament,  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  no  Popery ;  the  solitary  company  of  foot 
was  easily  overpowered ;  and  in  a  few  moments  York 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries.4 

The  initial  success  meant  everything.  A  declaration 
of  the  cause  of  their  rising  was  drawn  up,  numerously 
signed,  and  published.5  News  was  received  that  Devon- 
shire, rising,  as  had  been  agreed,  immediately  after 
Danby,  had  been  equally  successful.6  Leaving  Dumblane 
as  Governor  of  York,7  Danby  pressed  on,  and  met  with 
scarcely  any  opposition.  «  Such  a  riding  and  travelling 
about '  was  never  seen  before.8  The  chief  towns  in  the 
county  were  occupied.9  Two  companies  of  foot  which 
were  marching  south  from  Tynemouth  were  met  by 
some  troops  of  Danby's  horse,  and  readily  joined  them, 
*  declaring  for  a  free  Parliament  and  the  Protestant 
religion.'10  Scarborough  Castle  was  seized  on  the  28th, 

1  Reresby,  p.  411.    The  meeting  was  proposed  by  Goodricke,  one 
of  the  rebels,  yet  was  not  part  of  Danby's  plan.     Add.  MSS., 
28,053,  f.  353,  endorsement. 

2  Leeds  MSS.,  p.  26;  Le  Neve,  p.  112;  Reresby,  p.  412. 

3  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  453. 

4  Macaulay  has  a  stirring  account  of  this  rather  picturesque 
incident.     See  also  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  VII.,  App.  4176;  Rep.  XII.. 
App.  VII.,  p.  220 ;  Leeds  MSS.,  pp.  26,  27.     Reresby,  pp.  413-416. 

5  November  24,  Reresby,  pp.  416,  417.  6  Reresby,  p.  417. 

7  Le  Neve,  p.  in. 

8  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XII.,  App.  VII.,  p.  220.  »  Ibid. 

10  H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XIV.,  App.  IV.,  p.  209;  Lindsey  MSS.,  450 ; 
Reresby,  p.  416. 
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and  considerable  stores  found  there.1  A  certain  Captain 
Tocketts  was  left  by  Danby  in  command  of  a  garrison, 
while  the  Earl  turned  his  attention  to  the  much  more 
arduous  task  of  securing  Hull.  The  strong  garrison  of 
this  important  military  post  induced  him  to  try  to  obtain 
assistance  from  within,  and  he  offered  to  Sir  John 
Hanmer  the  sum  of  ^"5,000  if  he  would  assist  them  in 
their  surprise  of  the  town.2  The  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  Hull,  however,  needed  no  bribes,  but  rose  on  the  night 
of  December  3,  seized  the  Papists  of  the  garrison,  and 
put  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Copley.3  Berwick  and  Newcastle  were  secured  about  a 
fortnight  later.4  '  Very  few  gentlemen  continued  firm  to 
the  King  ...  in  the  North  of  England,'5  and  <  all  that 
great  and  populous  country  gave  obedience  to  his  orders, 
permitting  him  to  seize  upon  the  King's  money,  which 
he  failed  not  to  do  wherever  he  could  find  it.'6  Danby, 
in  fact,  usurped  almost  regal  powers.  He  seized  the  mails,7 
and,  '  finding  a  Bill  of  Exchange  of  300  pounds  sterling 
in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  one 
father  Smyth,  he  thought  it  more  advisable  to  apply  the 
money  to  the  use  of  the  public  than  to  let  the  priest  have 
it.'8  Catholics,  and  especially  priests,  were  the  only 
people  who  suffered.9  Nearly  ten  thousand  men  marched 
under  his  command.10  Only  the  rebels  of  Hull  refused 

1  Lindsey  MSS.,  pp.  453,  450. 

2  See  the  Letter,  dated  November  30,  in  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  f- 
365  ;  Leeds  MSS.,  p.  27  ;  printed  Campana  de  Cavelli,  ii.  352. 

3  Clarke,  ii.  230-31  ;  Reresby,  420. 
*  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  ff.  366,  369. 

6  Reresby,  pp.  420-21.    "  6  Clarke,  ii.  231. 

7  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  ff.  361-378  are  obviously  intercepted  letters. 

8  Le  Neve,  p.  112. 

9  Reresby,  416,  427.     H.M.  Com.  Rep.  XII.,  App.  VII.,  p.  220. 
10  'The  great  Earl  is  their  only  idol,'  Reresby,  p.  422;    Leeds 

MSS.,  pp.  29-30. 
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him  the  submission  he  considered  his  due,1  and  tried  to 
manage  their  own  insurrection. 

Meanwhile  Danby  had  endeavoured  to  open  up  com- 
munications with  the  Prince.  He  received  several  indirect 
notices  of  William's  need  of  men,  and  especially  of 
horse ; 2  but  while  Danby  allowed  Devonshire  to  set  out 
to  join  the  Prince,  and  offered  his  own  services  if  really 
necessary,  he  was  restrained  in  the  North  by  a  feared 
insurrection  of  the  Papists.s  The  Prince's  failure  to 
write  to  Danby  is  significant.  Probably  even  from  the 
beginning  he  had  no  wish  to  bind  himself  too  closely  to 
the  Earl.  Five  letters  were  sent  by  Danby  to  William, 
each  one  more  pressing  than  the  last,  before  a  reply 
was  obtained,4  and  by  that  time  the  revolution  was  so 
far  effected  that  it  contained  only  an  acknowledgment 
and  permission  to  disband  his  forces.5  William  had 
succeeded  without  being  too  obviously  indebted  to 
Danby,  and  without,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  granting  any 
of  the  extravagant  demands  which  the  Earl  made  to 
support  his  viceroyalty  in  the  North.6  Danby's  work 
obviously  now  lay  in  the  capital.  He  disbanded  his 
troops,  left  everything  in  order  in  the  North,  and  reached 
London  on  the  evening  of  December  26.7 

1  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  451.  2  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  f.  373. 

3  Lindsey  MSS.,  454-56. 

4  Lindsey  MSS.,  453,  see  the  letters  on  the  previous  pages. 

5  See  his  answer,  dated  December  12,  to  Danby's  of  December  10. 
Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  f.  375. 

«  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  453.  7  Clar.  Corres.,  ii.  236. 
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Appendix  II. 

Danby's    '  Letters.' 

IN  the  year  1710  the  Duke  of  Leeds  published  in  his 
own  justification  a  volume  entitled  '  Copies  and  Extracts 
of  some  Letters  written  to  and  from  the  Earl  of  Danby 
(now  Duke  of  Leeds)  in  the  Years  1676,  1677,  an<*  I^78, 
with  Particular  Remarks  upon  some  of  them.'  This 
'  ignoble  compilation '  has  received  somewhat  harsh  as 
well  as  very  verbose  treatment  from  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  the 
editor  of  the  Hodgkin  MSS.,  and  as  the  volume  con- 
tains the  largest  selection  of  Danby's  letters  printed 
together,  almost  complete  in  itself  for  what  it  covers, 
and  dealing  with  the  most  important  period  and  most 
momentous  events  of  Danby's  life,  it  is  necessary  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  trustworthiness. 

There  is  no  need  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Jeaffreson  that 
the  publication  of  these  letters  in  1710  was  due  to  the 
removal,  by  the  death  of  Montagu  in  1709,  'of  the 
person  who  could  have  demonstrated  most  effectually 
their  falseness.'  It  was  due  to  the  success  of  the  Tories 
in  that  year,  which  once  more  offered  to  Leeds  the  pros- 
pect of  office  and  power.  The  date  of  the  alterations  is 
easily  determined  by  the  peculiarly  tremulous  and  yet 
heavy  handwriting  in  which  they  are  made,  and  which 
the  Duke  did  not  develop  till  the  year  1707  or  1708. 
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There  is  little  likelihood  of  their  having  been  prepared  for 
publication  in  anticipation  of  Montagu's  death ;  they 
were  probably  got  ready  when  the  rise  of  the  Tories 
began  to  be  foreseen. 

When  the  alterations  are  examined  in  the  light,  not 
only  of  the  Hodgkin  MSS.,  but  of  the  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.,  28,054), 
which  certainly  are  rather  more  favourable  to  the  Duke, 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  are  these :  (i)  By 
far  the  larger  number  of  alterations  are  of  the  nature  of 
corrections  of  spelling,  improvements  in  grammar,  or 
changes  in  the  turn  of  sentences.  (2)  Quite  frequently 
the  printed  differ  from  the  written  letters  in  ways  for 
which  the  written  letters  afford  no  authority.  Such 
alterations  were  no  doubt  due  sometimes  to  later  direc- 
tions from  the  Duke ;  sometimes — for  they  are  frequently 
quite  pointless — to  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber  or 
printer.  (3)  On  quite  a  number  of  occasions  the  Duke 
has  simply  omitted,  or  toned  down,  expressions  which 
might  be  specially  obnoxious  to  anyone  reading  them, 
such  as  notices  of  the  effect  of  the  negotiations  on  Parlia- 
ment. It  can  seldom  be  said  that  in  this  way  he  has  at 
all  altered  the  meaning  of  the  letter.  His  object  is 
rather  to  put  the  significance  of  the  events  behind  a  veil. 
(4)  Once  or  twice  the  Duke  has  included  part  of  one 
letter  in  another,  with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  secur- 
ing the  publication  of  expressions  especially  favourable 
to  himself,  which  belonged  to  a  letter  otherwise  not 
worth  publishing  at  all.  (5)  On  some  few  occasions,  led 
away  by  the  chance  of  securing  a  favourable  meaning  by 
the  alteration  or  insertion  of  a  few  words,  the  Duke  has 
deliberately  falsified  the  text.  Yet  even  here  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  convict  him  of  inserting  anything  which  we 
do  not  now  know  to  be  true.  The  *  Letters,'  in  fact, 
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seem  to  represent  an  honest  attempt — if  such  an  expres- 
sion can  be  used — on  the  part  of  the  Duke  to  put  before 
the  public  what  he  really  believed  to  be  the  truth  as  to 
the  negotiations  with  France,  and  are  sometimes  of 
interest  merely  on  that  account.  But  they  are  very  far 
from  being  accurate  reproductions  of  the  originals. 

Of  the  grosser  forms  of  falsification  the  '  Letters  * 
know  nothing.  There  is  no  sign  that  any  of  them  are 
forgeries.  Nearly  all  the  letters  in  the  collection  can  be 
found  elsewhere;  those  that  cannot  are  unimportant. 
As  a  rule  the  Duke  has  not  taken  the  obvious  course  of 
omitting  the  most  incriminating  documents.  The  greater 
number  of  those  omitted  are  of  no  interest.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  impossible  to  defend  the  Duke's  treatment 
of  his  letters,  but  it  would  be  fairer  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
foolish  meddlesomeness  of  an  old  man,  than  to  any  un- 
usual degree  of  cunning  or  unscrupulousness.  It  is  only 
charitable  to  remember  that  when  these  letters  were 
published  the  Duke  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  '  one  amazing  act  of  forgery  '  of  which  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  accuses  him  is  a  mystery  which  may  never  be 
cleared  up.  The  evidence  of  the  drafts  which  we  pos- 
sess certainly  suggests  that  the  words  written  by  Charles 
at  the  foot  of  the  letters  of  January  17  and  March  25 
were :  '  I  approve  of  this  letter.— C.  R.'  (See  Hodgkin 
MSS.,  p.  195,  and  also  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep.  III., 
App.,  p.  420.  The  letters  in  the  British  Museum  unfor- 
tunately have  not  the  King's  authorization  in  any  form.) 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  wherever  the  matter  is  re- 
ferred to  by  contemporaries,  the  letter  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  written  by  the  King's  command — not  only 
by  Danby  himself  upon  all  occasions  (See  his  letter  to 
Temple,  Lindsey  MSS.,  p.  397;  *  Explanation  of  his 
letter  to  Montagu,'  p.  3 ;  '  Letters,'  p.  243  ;  Letter  to 
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Newcastle.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep.  XIII.,  App.  II., 
p.  153.  There  is  a  similar  letter  to  Lord  Hatton  in 
Hatton  Correspondence,  i.  184),  but  by  the  King  (see 
his  speech  of  March  22,  1679,  printed  in  Lindsey  MSS., 
p.  404),  and  by  the  Duke  (H.  M.  Com.  Rep.  XV.,  App.  V., 
p.  126  ;  printed  also  in  Dalrymple,  i.,  App.,  p.  205).  It 
is  so  described  by  Reresby  when  he  is  relating  the 
debate  which  followed  on  the  production  of  the  letters 
(p.  154).  His  words,  however,  read  rather  like  a  repeti- 
tion of  Danby's  own  defence.  The  probability  is  that 
the  words  on  the  actual  letters  differed  from  those  on 
the  drafts.  Charles  might  well  approve  of  a  draft,  but 
have  the  letter  itself  written  by  his  order.  In  any  case 
the  words  employed  by  Danby  seem  substantially  to 
represent  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
letters  are  quite  reliable  as  far  as  broader  events  and 
issues  are  concerned,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  lay 
emphasis  on  particular  words  or  phrases  they  are  quite 
untrustworthy. 
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Appendix  III. 

Materials  for  the  Life  of  the  Earl 
of  Danby. 

I.  ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 

i.  Manuscript. — The  chief  manuscript  authorities  for 
Danby's  life  are  contained  in  the  Leeds  and  Godolphin 
Papers  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.,  28,040-95). 
Of  these  there  are  five  volumes  relating  to  the  first  Duke 
of  Leeds  which  are  of  special  importance  : 

(a)  Add.  MSS.,  28,040,  Leeds  Diary,  vol.  i.,  1666-1704. 
This  contains : 

(a)  A  diary  covering  altogether  the  periods  1666-74, 
1679-81,  and  January  6  to  March  30,  1704,  of  value 
mainly  for  the  establishment  of  dates,  and  for  incidental 
notices  of  Danby's  attitude. 

(/3)  A  'Journal  commencing  20  Sep.,  1671,  ending 
2  Dec.,  1672,  relating  to  the  business  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy.'  Disappointing,  yet  important  for  Danby's 
conduct  in  that  office. 

(y)  «  My  receipts  of  money  for  the  navy  from  16  Oct., 
1671.'  An  account-book. 

(8)  Copy  of  a  diary  kept  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
January  15,  1677,  to  April  23,  1678.  This  is  of  great 
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importance  for  the  somewhat  intricate  foreign  negotia- 
tions of  this  period. 

(e)  An  abstract  of  part  of  the  above. 

(b)  Add.  MSS.,  28,041,  Leeds  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  1705-12. 
'A   Journall   beginning   ist   Jan.,  1704-5.'     This  is  of 
some  value  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  information  concern- 
ing the  Duke's  declining  years.     It  is,  however,  mainly 
rilled  with  personal  details  of  little  importance,  probably 
because  the  Duke  had  nothing  more  noteworthy  to  relate* 

(c)  Add.    MSS.,    28,042,    Leeds    Memoranda.     This 
contains  a  most  valuable  series  of  memoranda  on  foreign 
affairs,  commerce,  and  financial  matters,  stretching  from 
1666  to  1689.     On  folio  112  commence  'Remarks  taken 
out  of  Dr.  Rennet's  History  of  England,'  which  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  meditating  an 
answer  to  or  criticism  of  the  book,  possibly  to  accom- 
pany the  vindication  of  his  conduct   contained   in  his 
1  Letters.' 

(d)  Add.  MSS.,  28,053,  Duke  of  Leeds'  official  corre- 
spondence, domestic.     These  letters  centre  mainly  round 
Danby's    impeachment,    imprisonment,    and    efforts  to 
obtain  his  release. 

(t)  Add.  MSS.,  28,054,  Duke  of  Leeds'  official  corre- 
spondence, foreign,  1673-1711.  This  contains  a  large 
selection  of  the  correspondence  between  Danby  and 
Temple,  Danby  and  Orange,  Danby  and  Montagu.  It 
is  most  important  for  Danby's  attitude  in  foreign  affairs 
during  the  period  of  his  tenure  of  power.  Five  letters  at 
the  end  throw  some  light  on  his  relations  with  the  House 
of  Hanover. 

There  are,  besides,  various  important  documents 
scattered  all  through  the  series  or  contained  in  other 
collections  of  MSS. :  Notes  on  the  impeachment  of 
Clarendon,  Add.  MSS.,  28,045;  Letters  relating  to 
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Danby's  impeachment,  ibid.,  28,049 ;  Treasury  Minutes, 
ibid.,  28,077 ;  Navy  Accounts,  ibid.,  28,084  J  Correspond- 
ence with  Jenkins,  1678,  ibid.,  34,274  ;  Some  proceedings 
in  Parliament  concerning  the  Earl  of  Danby's  impeach- 
ment, 1678,  ibid.,  35,865.  Many  of  these  are  very 
disappointing.  Where  they  have  been  employed  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

2.  Printed.— (a)  State  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
The  Domestic  State  Papers  have  been  calendared  only 
as  far  as  February,  1678,  and  from  1689  to  1695.  Some 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  Danby's  life  are  thus 
omitted,  and  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the 
calendars  is  seldom  of  great  value.  The  Foreign  State 
Papers  are  uncalendared. 

(b)  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Hodgkin  MSS. 
(Rep.  XV.,  App.  IL),  which  contain  a  considerable  part 
of  the  correspondence  between  Danby  and  Montagu 
during  the  early  months  of  1678,  and  the  Lindsey  MSS. 
(Rep.  XIV.,  App.  IX.),  which  cover  almost  the  whole  of 
Danby's  life,  but  are  specially  important  for  the  period 
of  his  imprisonment  and  for  his  conduct  during  the 
Revolution.  The  MSS.  of  Alfred  Morrison  (Rep.  IX., 
App.  II.)  contain  many  interesting  letters  to  and  from 
Danby,  mainly  during  the  years  1677  and  1678.  The 
Leeds  MSS.,  a  mere  catalogue  (Rep.  XL,  App.  VII.). 
are  very  disappointing,  and  include  little  that  is  im- 
portant. Incidental  references  to  Danby  are  to  be  found 
almost  throughout  the  publications  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  notes.  Of 
special  value  for  such  incidental  references  are  the 
Graham  Papers  (Rep.  VII.),  the  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  the  Portland  MSS.,  and  the 
Ormonde  MSS.,  New  Series,  vol.  iv. 
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II.  PAMPHLETS. 

The  various  pamphlets  relating  to  Danby  will  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  under  '  Osborne, 
Thomas,  ist  Duke  of  Leeds.'  They  relate  mainly  to  his 
dealings  with  France,  his  impeachment,  his  trial,  his 
imprisonment,  and  his  attitude  to  the  Popish  Plot.  There 
are  a  few  concerning  his  later  impeachment  of  1695. 
The  most  important  are  : 

An  Impartial  State  of  the  Case  of  the  Earl  of  Danby, 
London,  1679. 

An  Examination  of  the  Impartial  State  of  the  Case. 
London,  1680. 

The  Answer  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Danby  to 
the  above.  London,  1680. 

Sir  Robert  Howard's  Account  of  His  Majesty's  Revenue 
as  left  on  Lady  Day,  1679. 

The  Earl  of  Danby's  Answer  to  the  above,  1680. 

(These  are  also  printed  in  State  Trials,  xi.  634-724.) 

A  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Yorkshire  to  his  Country- 
man in  London  concerning  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  With  an 
answer.  London,  1695. 

Collections  of  contemporary  ballads  and  satires  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Roxburghe  Ballads  (1883-85)  and  Bag- 
ford  Ballads  (1878),  both  edited  by  J.  W.  Ebsworth  for 
the  Ballad  Society;  and  in  Marvell,  *  Works,'  ed.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  Edinburgh,  1868,  etc. 

Under  the  same  class  of  pamphlets  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered— 

(a)  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Danby  (now  Duke  of  Leeds)  in  the  year  1678. 
London,  1710.  This  is  a  republication  in  book  form  of 
various  pamphlets,  mentioned  above,  which  had  already 
appeared  separately,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
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proceedings  in  Parliament  on  the  Earl's  impeachment. 
The  pamphlets  which  it  contains  are  referred  to  in  the 
notes  under  their  separate  titles. 

(b)  Copies  and  Extracts  of  some  letters  written  to  and 
from  the  Earl  of  Danby  in  the  years  1676,  1677,  and 
1678.  London,  1710.  (See  Appendix  II.) 


III.  CONTEMPORARY  OR  NEARLY  CONTEMPORARY 
AUTHORITIES. 

i.  Lives  of  Danby. 

The  only  nearly  contemporary  life  is  that  by  John  Le 
Neve  in  his  *  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  illustrious 
persons,  British  and  foreign,  who  died  in  the  year  1712.' 
It  is  scarcely  an  original  authority,  as  much  of  what  it 
has  to  say  is  avowedly  based  on  pamphlets  mentioned 
above  or  on  Danby's  '  Letters.'  It  has,  however,  the 
merit  of  being  impartial. 

2.  Letters,  etc. 

The  publications  of  the  Camden  Society  are  of  the 
greatest  value.  Especially  important  are  the  Essex 
Papers,  ed.  O.  Airy,  1890,  etc.,  for  the  Court  intrigues 
of  the  years  1672-75;  the  Hatton  Correspondence, 
ed.  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  London,  1878;  and  the 
Letters  to  Williamson,  ed.  W.  D.  Christie,  London, 
1874.  Some  information  may  also  be  gained  from  the 
Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  ed.  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  London,  1845;  from  the  Lauderdale  Papers, 
ed.  O.  Airy,  London,  1885,  vol.  iii. ;  and  from  the  Savile 
Correspondence,  ed.  W.  D.  Cooper,  1858. 

Other  collections  are  the  Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne 
to  Sir  William  Temple,  ed.  E.  A.  Parry,  1903,  and  the 
Wentworth  Papers,  ed.  J.  J.  Cartwright,  London,  1883. 
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3.  Diaries,  Memoirs,  and  Histories. 

AUBREY,   J.  :    Brief   Lives,   chiefly   of   contemporaries. 

Ed.  A.  Clark.     Oxford,  1898. 

BURNET,  G. :  History  of  My  Own  Time.  Ed.  O.  Airy. 
Reign  of  Charles  II.  Oxford,  1897, 
1900. 

„  History  of  My  Own  Time.      Ed.  M.  J. 

Routh.     Oxford,  1833. 

„  Reign  of  James  II.     Oxford,  1852. 

Supplement  to   Burnet's   History   of  My   Own   Time. 

Ed.  H.  C.  Foxcroft.     Oxford,  1902. 
CAMPANA  DE   CAVELLI   (MARQUISE   DE)  :    Les  Derniers 

Stuarts  a  St.  Germain  en  Laye.     Paris,  1871. 
CLARENDON,  EDWARD  HYDE,  FIRST  EARL  OF  :    Life  of 

Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.     Oxford,  1857. 
CLARENDON,  HENRY  HYDE,  SECOND   EARL  OF  :  Corre- 
spondence.    Ed.  S.  W.  Singer.     London,  1828. 
CLARKE,  J.  S. :  Life  of  King  James  the  Second.   London, 

1816. 
DALRYMPLE,   SIR  J. :    Memoirs  of    Great   Britain  and 

Ireland.     Edinburgh,    1771.     The   Appendix  is  of 

great  value. 
EVELYN,    J. :    Diary    of    John    Evelyn.       Ed.    H.   B. 

Wheatley.     London,  1879. 
L'EsxRANGE,   SIR   R. :    Brief    History  of  the   Times. 

London,  1687,  1688. 
LUTTRELL,  N. :  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs. 

Oxford,  1857. 
PEPYS,  S. :    Diary.      Ed.    H.   B.  Wheatley.      London, 

1893-99.     Of  some  value  for  the  part  played  by 

Osborne  while  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
RERESBY,   SIR  J. :    Memoirs.       Ed.   J.   J.   Cartwright. 

London,    1875.     Of  great  value  all  through,  but 
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especially  for  Danby's  conduct  during  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.     Rather  favourable  to  the  Earl. 

4.  Parliamentary  Proceedings. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

MSS.  of  the  House  of  Lords,  H.M.  Com.  Reports  VII., 

VIII.,  IX.  part  2,  XI.  part  2,  and  separately. 
GREY,  A.  :  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1667-94. 

London,  1763. 
Protests  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Ed.  J.  E.  T.  Rogers. 

Oxford,  1875. 
Parliamentary  History,  vols.  iv.-vi.    London,  1808.   This 

has  been  largely  consulted. 
State  Trials.     Cobbett.     London,  1809. 

IV.  MODERN  WORKS. 
i.  Lives  of  Danby. 

There  are  four  modern  Lives  of  Danby.  That  of  Lodge 
("  Portraits,"  vii.  19)  is  short  and  superficial.  Courtenay's 
(T.  P.  Courtenay,  "Lives  of  Eminent  British  States- 
men," in  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,"  1850,  v. 
199),  though  the  most  pretentious,  is  not  always  accurate, 
and  is  already  out  of  date.  That  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  "  (by  Sidney  Lee)  is  valuable, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  article  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  "  (by  P.  C.  Yorke). 

2.  Histories. 

Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  v.    Cambridge,  1908. 
Fox,  C.  J. :  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of 

James  II.     London,  1808. 
HARRIS,  W. :  Life  of  Charles  II.     London,  1814. 
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KENNET,  W. :  Compleat  History  of  England,  vol.  iii. 

London,  1706. 
KLOPP,  O. :  Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart.     Wien,  1875- 

1888. 

LINGARD,  J. :  History  of  England.     London,  1849. 
LODGE,  R.  :  History  of  England,  1660-1702.     London, 

1910. 

MACAULAY,  T.  B. :  History  of  England.     London,  1849. 
RANKE,   L.  von :    History   of  England,   trans.   C.    W. 

Boase  and  others.     Oxford,  1875,  etc- 
TREVELYAN,  G.  M. :  England  under  the  Stuarts.   London, 

1904. 

3.  Biographies,  etc. 

AIRY,  O. :  Charles  II.     London,  1901.     Of  great  value 

for  the  personal  history  of  the  time. 
CHRISTIE,  W.  D. :  Life  of  Shaftesbury.     London,  1871. 
COURTENAY,  T.  P.  i   Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple. 

London,  1836. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     London,  1885-1900. 
FOXCROFT,  H.  C.  :  Life  and  Letters  of  Halifax.    London, 

1898. 
POLLOCK,  J. :  The  Popish  Plot.     London,  1903. 
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